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Fast and Furious Drama — 
ThaFs the Way to Sell 
Mr. Robinson Crusoe 


Here’s Doug in the kind of story that you’ve been waiting for. Doug 
at his best. Jumping, leaping, bounding Doug in a comedy-drama that 
fairly zooms out of the screen. 

Doug has always been a big money maker. 

As ROBINHOOD he mopped up. 

As THE GAUCHO he was a gold-miue. 

3 D’ARTAGNAN money flowed in as never before. 

Those are the type of parts the public loves him in. Action, witli a 
laugh thrown in here and there; exciting sequences, battling against odds 
are all packed into MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE. It’s got bigness of theme 
and a publicity value that will help you reap receipts in your city, but 
it is up to you as a wise showman to make sure that no single soul in 
town is unaware that MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE is coming. 

Vast Exploitation Possibilities 

There are many angles of exploitation that are certain to more than 
repay you for your efforts, but be sure that you definitely plant in the 
public mind, first, that this is not a travel picture, second, the story is not 
based on the Daniel DeFoe novel ROBINSON CRUSOE, but is a modern 
story, up-to-date comedy drama, that is faster by far than anything Doug 
has ever done before. 

Doug, a rough, vigorous, slashing figure that will appeal to kids and 
grown-ups as well. 

Paper your town in circus fashion. Use cut-outs on Doug and Maria 
Alba and prominently display them in your theatre at least a week before 
the opening, and utilize many of the other stunts herewith mentioned. 

Give your ad. budget a chance. Spend money on MR. ROBIN¬ 
SON CRUSOE and you will PLAY DOUG TO OVERFLOWING 
CROWDS. 


Could a Man Live 
Today as Robinson 
Crusoe Did? 

The theme of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE is based on 
a bet that Doug makes with friends that he could live on 
the South Sea Isle alone and in four weeks build him¬ 
self all the comforts of civilization. 

Here’s an ideal theme for a daily feature. Tie-up 
with your local newspaper. Arrange as a publicity stunt, 
for some man to go inti) an isolated part of the country 
in the neighborhood of your city, several weeks in ad¬ 
vance of the opening of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE at 
your theatre. Have day by day reports of sure publicity 
items. For instance, the first day, he probably cooked 
whatever food he needed and started to build his shelter. 
The second day he probably got to work tidying up the 
place and built some chairs or a bed to rest in. The 
third day he designed tools that would help him do his 
work with a minimum of effort, and so on in chrono¬ 
logical order. 

By means of a contest of this type you could build 
up tremendous advance interest in the picture and give 
your publicity a ballyhoo punch that would benefit your 
engagement. 

In the event that you wish to limit your expense in 
this connection you might have this man only live as 
ROBINSON CRUSOE for two or three days just prior to 
the opening of the picture and publish photographs of 
his attire, his choice of abode, and a teaser to the effect 
that this man is living as ROBINSON CRUSOE did. 
Can you locate him? In other words, have the man 
planted in some out-of-the-way spot in the vicinity of 
your theatre, and have the newspaper sponsor a hunt for 
the missing man. 




Flicker Books Will Sell 
Tickets 


Above is illustrated a flicker book 
which shows Douglas Fairbanks and 
Maria Alba in exciting sequences 
from the picture. 

When you thumb the pages of this 
little novelty, they show actual move¬ 
ments of the characters and demon¬ 
strates athletic Doug at his best. 

On the reverse side is space for the 
theatre playdate and imprint. Give 
them away to the kids at matinee 
shows. You can also tie-up with 
some local merchant who sells goods 
to children whereby he will sponsor 
the distribution of these books and 
pay for a portion of the expense. 

They are especially priced at $8.50 
per thousand, and $1.00 per thousand 
extra for imprint. They measure 2*4- 
x3i4 inches. 

Order them direct from Moviescope, 
Inc., 49 Broadway, New York City. 


Is the Beard Coming 
Back? Doug Says Yes 

You can arouse a tremendous amount of com¬ 
ment about the subject of a man’s beard. Doug 
strenuously maintains that it improves a man’s 
appearance and that the popularity of the 
shaven face is on the wane. 

Work a tie-up with your local barbers. Get 
them to confer an honorary degree on Douglas 
Fairbanks for having brought back the beard. 

Since a man wearing a beard requires almost 
daily care from his barber to keep it nicely 
trimmed and retain its neat appearance, most 
barbers will be in favor of cultivation of the 
beard. 

Then, of course, the other side of the contro¬ 
versy is that a man with a beard will go less 
often to the barber shop to be shaved. Between 
these two opposing forces you may be able to 
plant a newspaper contest with various readers 
writing in expressing their opinion as to 
whether the beard is coming back. In most in¬ 
stances you will find that woman readers will 
be the first to send in letters. 




Catchlines 


What a battle for Doug to tame this female 
Tarzan and transform her into a Follies’ 
beauty. 


Alone with this savage girl at last—alone— 
with only five hundred cannibals charging down 
on him from one side and another tribe of 
angry natives rushing toward him from the 
other. 


What a man! Down he went swinging from 
the home-made trolley with one hand, fighting 
off natives with the other. 


Douglas Fairbanks in a modern adventure 
drama that fairly seethes with action and thrills. 
See the cannibals thwarted by an invisible army 
of thousands as the excited roar of a football 
crowd over Doug’s home-made radio puts them 
in a frenzy of fear. 


Fighting, leaping, bounding Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE. A story 
that you’ll remember as long as you live. 


The greatest Doug of all in an adventure 
story that fairly leaps from^the screen. 


A cannibal girl who deserted her own tribe 
to cast her savage affections at Doug’s feet. 
What did Doug do? What would you do? 

























ALONE WITH THIS SAVAGE 

GIRL AT LAST! 


"I don't think ROBINSON 
CRUSOE had anything like this. 
I must read that book again." 
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GLORIOUS! 


A MODERN 
COMEDY - DRAMA 
THAT SEETHES 
WITH ACTION 
AND THRILLS! 


half a mil* away. 


17 —One Col. Ad (Mat 5c, Cut 30c) 
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Get Free Publicity Through the 
Maria Alba Dress Tie-Up 

Maria Alba, Douglas Fairbanks’ newest leading lady, lias had a series of special gowns 
designed for her by a leading popular price dress manufacturer. 

Through the Modern Merchandising Bureau, we have arranged for displays of these 
dresses in your favorite department store or specialty shop during the run of the picture at 
your theatre. In many instances these stores will not only feature the dress, but run news¬ 
paper advertisements calling attention to the Maria Alba dress and mentioning MR. ROBIN¬ 
SON CRUSOE. 

As soon as you date the picture, be sure that you write or wire to the 

Modern Merchandising Bureau, 36 West 44th Street, New York City 

and if you wish, you can also mention the names of the stores in your vicinity that will be 
logical prospects for this dress tie-up. However, whether you include these names or not, 
the Modern Merchandising Bureau will contact stores in your vicinity and insure you of a 
publicity tie-up that will greatly benefit receipts at your theatre. 


At his best! In a MODERN COM¬ 
EDY-DRAMA that fairly SEETHES 
with ACTION and THRILLS! 

Out. 

jragmron 

cumof 

13 —Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c, Cut 50c) 


Four Page 
Newspaper Tabloid 

Above you- see illustrated the front cover 
of a newspaper tabloid on MR. ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 

The first three pages are devoted to inter¬ 
esting scenes from the picture. The back 
page has been left blank. Each page of the 
tabloid measures lS^xll 1 /^" printed on 
newspaper stock. 

Following is the cost of the tabloid: 

1,000 ......$4.95 

1,000 to 5,000 .per M 4.50 

5,000 to 15,000 ...perM 4.25 

Above 15,000 ...per M 3.90 

Printing on the back page is the extra cost 
of $15.00 for any quantity. 

Here’s your opportunity to secure a quan¬ 
tity of tabloid newspapers with tremendous 
publicity value. Order direct from Ridge¬ 
wood News, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


Dennison Paper Costumes 
for Ballyhoo Stunt 


Special Maria Alba and Douglas Fairbanks costumes have been 
designed by the Dennison Manufacturing Company. 

These ballyhoo outfits are made of jungle green paper and are 
suitable for street or lobby use. You can dress your ushers or 
usherettes in them or as some exhibitors have done, organize a 
Tahiti Masquerade, sponsored by some local organization whereby 
various people could wear these authentic looking costumes. 

The Douglas Fairbanks costume is priced at $3.25 each. 

Orders of 5 to 10, $3.10 each; over 10, $3.00 each. 

_ . ^T he -Maria AJfes-ee s tumc for weman fe^ p tceJ exa ctl y it iesaimr 

as the Fairbanks costume mentioned above. 

Decorative Aids for the Marquee and Lobby 

Jungle green flat crepe paper No. 46, priced at $.15 a package, 
and $1.50 for a dozed packages. 

Jungle green moss, priced at $.10 per package, and $1.00 for a 
dozen packages. 

None of the above material is carried at United Artists 
exchanges, but must be ordered direct from Dennison Manufac¬ 
turing Company, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Be sure you 
specifically mention the quantity, in all cases, as this material 
will be shipped to you F.O.B. New York. 














































Cu t- OulEigh t Foot Figure 
From Twenty-Four Sheet 


The keynote of your theatre display should 
be a prominent figure of Douglas Fairbanks 
carry ing the bewitching Maria Alba in his arms. 
This large figure extends practically the full 
height of the twenty-four sheet. The harmon¬ 
ious coloring of this illustration will make it 
an eye-catcher from many feet away. It mea¬ 
sures almost eight feet high and you should 
mount several of them on your marquee, one 
on either end to catch the crowds coming from 
both directions. Also at night small spotlights 
hidden on the marquee will highlight the 
figure. 

Make use of the moss and crepe paper as sold 
by Dennison Manufacturing Company men¬ 
tioned on page 3 of this canipaign book. You 
can give your theatre a real tropical effect and 
heighten the authentic appearance of your front. 

A week in advance of the picture utilize the 
above mentioned cut-outs by putting them in 
your lobby or balcony landings where patrons 
leaving the theatre after witnessing your pre¬ 
vious show' will see this big figure of Fairbanks 
and it will act as a teaser in advance of the 
opening of the picture. Thus these cut-outs can 
serve double duty, first as the figures you use 
for the advance campaign and then to be util¬ 
ized on your marquee. 



In Front of Merchants’ Windoivs 



If you want something to stop the crowds, 
arrange w'ith merchants to use these cut-out 
figures of Fairbanks and the girl in front 
of his store. Across the feet, you can put 
a card bearing your theatre imprint and 
behind Fairbanks’ head the merchant can 
advertise the goods which he is selling. 

This is a special opportunity for any 
dealer who sells goods that appeals to boys 
or girls, as the dashing figure of Doug will 
attract passersby. 

Arrange with as many dealers on the right 
and left hand sides who have stores leading 
up to your theatre. Thus for the crowds 
coming from either direction these large 
figures will act as a teaser for the showing 
of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
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Radio Set Plays an^ Important Role 


During Football 
Season 


This tie-up becomes even more practicable 
since the reception of the Notre Dame foot¬ 
ball game over his radio is the highlight of 
the picture. Teaser throwaways using illus¬ 
trations of the home-made radio and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks along with mention of the 

■ saa a rc fe ir - ^ - 

the fact that the picture is playing at your 
theatre. 


The climax of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE revolves about 
a home-made radio set which Douglas Fairbanks constructs 
as soon as he lands on the isolated island. The important 
radio tubes he finds hanging around the neck of his man 
Friday, being used as ornaments. With these as the nucleus, 
he constructs the balance of the set with cocoanut shells 
and other home-made equipment. Doug is caught by the 
cannibals and is about to be roasted alive when the* radio 
set picks up a Notre Dame football game. The roaring of 
thousands of people so startles the natives that they dash 
away practically scared to death. Maria Alba then releases 
Doug and permits him to escape, which provides a thrilling 
finish to the film. 

This affords great opportunity for you to tie-up with 
window displays in radio stores in your city. Use stills 
200-201, which show Fairbanks and Maria Alba settled on 
the floor listening to their improvised set. 

Also tie-up with stores selling radio tubes, using still 
number 108, which shows the native wearing radio tubes 
hanging around his neck. 

Here is a tie-up that fits perfectly into the picture itself 
and shows that man’s first thought on a desert island is to 

Nwfofr - dir tmgrwair ^ 


is his most important means of hearing what the rest of 
the world is doing. 
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Here’s a Boy Scout Stunt 
That Will Really Work 


In conjunction with the local Boy S.couts and other youngster clubs, 
announce that your theatre will give a prize to the one who excels in the 
art of tying the various intricate knots. The winner to be judged on the 
basis of the neatness and speed with which he ties double hitches, slip-knots, 
etc. The finals of the contest should be held on the stage of your theatre 
amid the cheering of friends and families of the participants. What a 
human interest story for the newspapers to see all these kids busily engaged 
in the serious task of speedily fashioning long ropes of knots. 

The illustration on the right is available in mat form along with a 
printed explanation of the various different types of knots. This is a one- 
column mat which can be planted in the newspaper in connection with the 
contest or can be used to run off hundreds of throwaways with a real inter¬ 
est attracting idea that goes crossword puzzles one step better. Description 
of knots is included with mat. 1 Col. Mat 5c, Cut 30. Order direct from 
United Artists Exploitation Dept., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


If You Knew You’d Be Marooned on a 
Desert Island What Ten Imple¬ 
ments Would You Take? 


Many people often day dream and wish they could throw all their 
troubles overboard and retire to a desert island and live in peace, quiet and 
comfort. 

As a follow-up to this idea, arrange a contest whereby you will award a 
prize to the person who contributes the best list of ten implements, tools 
and other mechanical devices which he would take with him on a desert 
island, provided he knew in advance he was to be marooned there for the 
rest of his life. In other words, it would be a question of discarding the 
many useful articles in favor of implements that one actually could not 
exist without. By this means the most practical answers listing articles 
which would tend to not only keep the person alive, but would go past 
that stage by not only maintaining life but at the same time providing 
many extra comforts through a wise choice of these implements. Arrange 
this contest with your newspaper and list the daily winners in the lobby of 
your theatre. 
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On the right you see an illustra¬ 
tion of Maria Alba attired in the 
savage garb of Tahiti, as she is seen 
in the earlier sequences of MR. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. She is 
caught in an animal trap by Doug 
who appoints her as his helper, call¬ 
ing her Saturday, since he discov¬ 
ered her after his Man Friday. On 
the lower left you see Maria Alba garbed in the latest style, 
which is quite a transformation from the wild looking savage 
who ran wild on the deserted island with Doug. You can tie-up 
with your various dress shops in the vicinity of your theatre by 
arranging window displays of stills showing 
what a difference clothes make in a woman. 
In this connection department stores selling 
feminine fashions will find a new angle upon 
which they can hang their advertising attack. 

Be sure that Douglas Fairbanks in MR. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE is prominently men¬ 
tioned in their ads. 

In this connection make use of the fash¬ 
ion tie-up mentioned on page 3 of this 
campaign book and work in cooperation 
with the Modern Merchandising Bureau, 
36 West 44th Street, New York City. 


What Clothes 
fora Woman 


Can Do 





























Theatre Banners 
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ROBINSON 
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Canvas valance made any 
size to fit your marquee, 
color scheme green on 
white or green on yellow, 
40" deep, fringed bot¬ 
tom, seventy cents a mar¬ 
quee foot. Thus a nine- 
foot valance, for exam¬ 
ple, would cost $6.30. 

(On the left). 

Canvas burgee, mea¬ 
suring 20x30", in start¬ 
ling colors priced at 45c 
each. 

(On the right).‘ 


( DOUGLAS i 

FAIRBANKS 


ZDoucjlaL 

FAIRBANKS 

OL > 

MOM 


10x15'. 15.00 

12x18'. 20.00 


NOVELTY 

THROWAWAY 


Order direct from 

MORRIS LIBERMAN 


Below is illustrated a scene 
from MR. ROBINSON CRU- 

SOE in which Maria Alba is 
seen climbing up a tree. The 
caption fits in perfectly with 
the scene—“If you’re up a tree 
for entertainment, see Douglas 
Fairbanks in MR. ROBINSON 
CRUSOE.” On the back is a 
large illustration of Doug along 
with selling copy on the pic¬ 
ture. The size of these cards are 
4x5", printed <>n both sides, 

and prices include theatre im¬ 
print and playdate. 

10,000 .. $2.00 per M. 

5,000 .........;. 2.50 per M. 

3,000 .. 2.75 per M4 

1,000 3.00 

Order direct from Economy* 
Novelty & Printing Company, 
239 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 


729 Broadway 


THE GREATEST DOUG 
I OF ALL IN A MODERN 
I COMEDY-DRAMA 
If THAT FAIRLY vfiB 
Ik FROM THE SCREEN! 


It’s DOUG all over. . . 
zoorrfing, bounding, fight¬ 
ing his way through thrills 
and action! 


MORE DRAMAI MORE COMEDY I 
MORE THRILLS1 

than anything you’ve seen him in before l 
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Win. Farnum Reveals 
He Is Hollywood’s 
Champ “Still Man” 

William Farnum, recently 
returned from the Sogth Seas 
with Douglas Fairbanks, has 
won himself a new honor. 
He’s cinemaland’s highest 
priced “Still Man.” 

A still man doesn’t keep 
still, however, nor does he 
conduct the sort of institution 
Mr. Volstead prohibited. He 
merely makes photographs. 

Practically all of the pic¬ 
tures being used for publiciz¬ 
ing and advertising Doug’s 
new film, “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” were made by Farnum. 

He has been keeping the 
fact that he is Hollywood’s 
champion amateur pho¬ 
tographer a deep dark secret 
all these years. 


Adventure and High Romance 
Blended in Doug's New Picture 

"Mr. Robinson Crusoe" Invests Star With Old-Time Dash, 

This Time in South Sea Setting 

Douglas Fairbank’s latest picture, 

"Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” comes to 

the .. theatre on......., 

and -thus local fans will have their 
first opportunity of seeing the ad¬ 
venturous star in--a modern version 
of the- famed Defoe character, a 
character destined to take 'a" >: high 
place with the gallery already com¬ 
posed of “Rpbin Hood,” “Don Q,” 

“The Three Musketeers” and all the 
other Fairbanks masterpieces. 

“Mr. Robinson Crusoe” is not a 
travelogue, not even as near as was 
“Around the World in 80 Minutes.” 

It is an original story by Tom Ger¬ 
aghty, one based upon the famous 
classic, but it only draws upon cer¬ 
tain adventures in the Defoe story. 

Moreover, it is jazzed u'r and done 
with a sense of humor which is not 
one of the manifold features of the 
original Crusoe yarn. 

A Modernized Crusoe 
’ Doug’s Crusoe is a young sports¬ 
man who, on a bet, undertakes to 
duplicate the life of the famous 
story-book character. Not only does 
he equM Crusoe’s accomplishments; 
he also unearths many other compli¬ 
cations, including a hand-to-hand 
fight with a head-hunter, battles 
with cannibals and, even more in¬ 
triguing than these, the capture of 
a beautiful maiden in one of his 
game snares. 

Fairbanks made his picture in its 
entirety in the South Seas^ photo¬ 
graphing most of it on the island, of 
Tahiti. With him went a complete 
production staff, a writer, a director 
and his three leading supporting 
players. Maria Alba was the leading 
woman, portraying a South Sea 
siren, and the remaining belles in 
the picture were recruited from the 
beautiful natives. William Farnum 
played the so-called “heavy” and 
Earle Browne had a principal role. 

Hundreds of natives assisted. 

1 E-award’ S utM srta; 

wodd’s best comedy directors, had 
charge of the picture, and Tom Ger- 
aghty, who wrote the story, went 
along to help. They were augmented 
by cameramen, sound technicians, 
assistant directors, - electricians and 
production executives. 

Music in Minor Key 

The only contributor to the pic¬ 
ture who didn’t go to the South 
Seas, in fact, was Alfred Newman, 
celebrated Hollywood composer, 
who did the incidental music. New¬ 
man would have'Toved to go, but 
press of work kept him in Cali¬ 
fornia. In his music, which is em¬ 
ployed as a sort of obligato, 

Newman has lent infinite quality 
and color to the action. He used 
the quaint and plaintive strains of 
South Seas’ music entirely, most of 
it-pitched in minor keys. 

Customs of the South Seas, glori¬ 
ous pictorial value and unique cos¬ 
tuming round out. the picture and 
lend it great novelty. It is said to 
have some of the most beautiful nat¬ 
ural settings ever seen upon the 
screen. 

The presence in Tahiti of Douglas 
Fairbanks and his company was one 
of the high spots in recent history 
of the South Seas. Officials every¬ 
where did all in their power to make 
their stay a happy one, and more 
than 500 natives recruited from sev¬ 
eral islands enjoyed a sort of holiday 
by working in the picture. More 
than once they refused to accept 
pay for it, on the ground that they 
h^d so much fun they just couldn’t 
accept money for it. 


Schenck Yacht Used 

The party journeyed from San 
Francisco in two sections. The In¬ 
vader, private yacht of Joseph M. 
Schenck, President of United Ar¬ 
tists, was used in the picture, and 
some members of ' the company 
journeyed across the Pacific in it. 

But Fairbanks and the remainder 
of the party went on the Union 
Royal Mail Liner Makura to Pap- 
,- eet .gu , Th e , return was mad e j nq h^ 



Gayety Keynote of 
Doug’s New 
Picture 


Douglas Fairbanks//* *Mr Robins o n Crus oe*.. 


same manner. 


—Two Column Scene Drawing (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


When Douglas Fairbanks cast 
about for an idea for his current 
production, “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” 

coming to the.. next.. 

he demanded one thing. It must be 
a joyful subject that would prove 
not only entertainment iq these 
days of long shadows, but carry an 
optimistic and hopeful note. Doug 
spent more than a year in serious 
contemplation before he hit upon 
his subject. 

In a word, it is a tale of a modern 
Robinson Crusoe, who finds himself 
upon an uninhabited island. Instead 
of being depressed and giving up, 
he pitches in and makes the best of 
things through sheer grit and perse¬ 
verance. 

Gathering about him a band of co- 
workers, Doug set forth for the 
South Seas, and after cruising about 
for weeks selected an island far from 
civilization to work out the start of 
the story, right on the ground. In 
the cast are William Farnum, long 
a star in his own right, Miss Maria 
Alba, -Earle Browne and others. 
Edward Sutherland directed, and 
Tom J. Geraghty worked with the 
star on the story and dialogue. 

"It is a joyful story of the South 
Seas,” said Doug, “made in an 
earthly paradise of bubbling happi¬ 
ness, laughter and Song ... a ro¬ 
mantic fantasy of today. Heretofore 
most pictures of life in the Islands 
have depicted the drab and the 
sordid ... the staggering beach¬ 
comber, .the wasters and ne’er-do- 
wells—unpleasant pebple in un¬ 
pleasant surroundings and situations. 

"“The theme of the tale is keyed 
in the purposeful; character of a 
modern Robinson Crusoe who 
tackles and meets every, emergency 
with this thought: ‘There’s a way 
out.’ In this, is reflected a spirit of 
hope and optimism, a concrete truth 
~T.lrat itappineso'-- 4 s t S ^ : ^ 

corner.’ ” 



Douglas Fairbanks/* 
*Mr Robinson Crusoe' 

5—1 Col. Star Scene Head (Mats 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

“MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE” 

Copyright 19J2 by Douglai Fairbanks 

Story by....Elton Thomas 

Adapted for the Screen by.....Tom Geraghty 

Mnsical Score Composed by.......Alfred Newman 

Directed by....Edward Sutherland 

Photographed by.....~.Max Dupont 

Technical Effects by...Walter Pahlman 

Film Cutter.......Robert Kern 

Production Managers.Chas. Lewis and Harry Ham 

THE PLAYERS with Mr. Fairbanks include William Farnum, Earle 
Browne, Miss Maria Alba . . . and native chiefs, tribesmen and native 
girls. 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


SYNOPSIS 

On a yachting cruise in the South Seas with William Belmont, 
sportsman, and Professor Carmichale, ethnologist, Steve Drexel, a 
young adventurer, bets that he could subsist upon a desert island 
for a month, and they take him up. 

Steve finds the island a paradise. He improvises his first tool, an 
axe, and sets to work building a home. He gathers about him a 
parrot, a monkey, two goats, a giant turtle and, of course, his dog. 

One day, as he draws in his fish net, he discovers footprints upon 
the sand, and, tracing them, he captures a head-hunter, whom he 
calls “Friday the Thirteenth.” Strung around Friday’s neck are a 
set of radio tubes, and on his canoe are strips of zinc and copper 
wire, the nucleus of a radio set. Steve commandeers the material 
and, after much ingenuity, gets the voice of a tenor singer. 

Lured by the strange singing, a beautiful native girl creeps up to 
the house. In doing so she falls into one of Steve’s animal traps, 
where Steve finds her later. But before he comes across her, Friday 
has been scared by an unusually heavy burst of static and flees. 

Meantime, Belmont had shot his tiger in Sumatra and was on the 
return trip. His yacht is put in at an island near that occupied by 
Steve, and Belmont, with the aid of expensive gifts, arranges to 
have a group of natives make up as cannibals and swoop down upon 
Steve. This would have been all right if it hadn’t been for the fact 
that one of the chiefs in the group was the man from whom Saturday 
had fled. An additional menace came from the fact that the escaped 
Friday had mustered about 500 savages to annihilate Steve. 

When the make-believe cannibals arrive and the chief sees his 
native girl there, his group decides to become cannibals in reality. 
Steve is captured and a fire is lighted under him, but voices from 
his crude radio scare the natives away, with the result that Steve 
takes advantage of the lull to chase the natives into his largest animal 
trap. 

Belmont and Professor Carmichale arrive, and Belmont hands over 
his check for the thousand. But at this point Friday and his head¬ 
hunters arrive. The island is surrounded and attacked from all sides. 
Escape looks impossible, but Steve says: “Double or nothing on that 
bet that I get out of this one.” 

Steve hurries his friends to the yacht, and after a spectacular chase 
he manages to clamor aboard himself. And there, hidden under a 
tarpaulin, he finds the girl Saturday. Belmont laughs and says: “Now 
let’s see you get. out of this one.” Steve replies: “Triple or nothing 
■ on the bet.” And he does get out of it. 


2-Day Feast Held in South Seas 

as Fairbanks Aid Weds Native 

Bride of Walter Pahlman Direct Descendant of Most 
Famous Chief in History of Tahiti 


While filming “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” in the South Seas, which 
opens.at.Doug¬ 

las Fairbanks stopped production 
for two days to participate in the 
Tahitian wedding ceremony of Wal¬ 
ter Pahlman, chief of his technical 
staff, and Simone Terai, a direct de¬ 
scendant of the most famous chief 
in the history of Tahiti. 

The native ceremony was per¬ 
formed in the district of Tiariroo, 
the bride’s ancestral home. It was 
marked with all the colorful, ancient 
pageantry consistent with , the his¬ 
torical Polynesian tribe. 

500 Natives Attend 

More than five hundred natives, in 
costumes and full regalia—relatives 
and guests—were augmented by Mr. 
Fairbanks and several members of 
his company, including William 
Farnum, and his leading lady, Maria 
Alba. 

The first day was given over to 
feasting and dancing, together with 
many contests and games, a sort of 
Junior Olympics. Doug was right 
at home in many of these events. 

Near the end of the first day’s 
feasting and making merry, the bride 
was taken to a mountain pool and 
bathed by her bridesmaids, an old 
Tahitian custom. Then there was an 
evening banquet, lasting all night, 
spread upon banana leaves under 
the trees, the chief dish being wild 
pig—many of them baked whole. 

An Old Custom 

The marriage ritual consisted of a 
review of the girl’s ancestors and 
their deeds of prowess. In part the 
chief read (from words and signs 
painted on tapa cloth) with a great 
and feverish display of dramatics: 

“Vaiarii-Tu-Te Moana, the high 
chief of the Oropaa, boastful of their 
forebears, is my ancestor. 

“The birds that fly to the sun are 
mine, the little birds of the Oropaa. 

“The groom (Mr. Pahlman) shall 
henceforth be known as ‘The Red 
Glow in the Sky.’ 

“If the first-born be a girl she 
shall be known as ‘Cloudy Sky.’ 
But if the first-born be a boy, 
blessed is he and all shall call him 
‘Clear Sky from Afar.” 


“The thundering sea i§ your9 . . . 
the birds in the cave are yours, and 
the mountain top is yours to the 
highest tree of Mount Papoti. 

“You have bathed in the pool of 
Maofetauroa — no more will little 
Torea color with burning eyes. 

“Your chief (husband) shall carry 
the war spear of Itutemoana who 
often spoke thus: 

“I drive my war spear and the 
land is torn up by the roots— 

“I lay down my spear, and my 
spear is wet with blood in the 
day.” 

An Enormous Chief 

The legend of Mrs. Pahlman’s 
great forebear heard most often in 
Tahitian history, relates to his size 
and ability to conquer all enemies. 
There is a mountain peak on the 
island of Moorea, which has a large 
natural tunnel about thirty feet in 
diameter through the highest peak. 
The story told (and fully believed) 
is that the Chief’s enemies attacked 
him in Tahiti, then sought refuge 
behind the island of Moorea. 

Like the chiefs of Greek classics 
and nursery rhymes, this Chief was 
enormous, about four or five stories 
high (as Americans compute 
height). To show his contempt for 
his enemy he lay flown on the grass, 
under a pendanus tree, cooled his 
feet in the surf some distance away, 
then leaning one elbow on a rock 
he called for his biggest spear. 
When it was brought he non¬ 
chalantly hurled it fourteen miles 
through the air, straight through the 
mountain peak of Moorea. The fall¬ 
ing spear and the tumbling stone 
sent the enemies flying, confused 
and bewildered—-and they never 
came back again. 

Strangely enough, the large stone 
upon which the Chief leaned, with 
his left elbow (there is the imprint 
of this in the stone) is in the 
grounds of the home Doug occu¬ 
pied during his stay in Tahiti. It is 
one of the show things pf the island 
and a shrine visited more than ever 
now that it has become known that 
. Fairbanks lived there. 









































SURE-FIRE MATERIAL TO PUT YOUR PICTURE OVER 


Tahitian Music 
Mirrored in 
Doug’s Film 

Alfred Newman, Composer, 
Captures Mood of 
South Sea Airs 

One of the outstanding features 
of “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” the 
Douglas Fairbanks picture which 

comes to the. theatre.. 

is the musical score which supple¬ 
ments it. 

Alfred Newman, famed composer, 
did it, and by so doing he has lent 
infinite quality and color to the 
South Sea idyll pictured in the Fair¬ 
banks film. The quaint and plaintive 
strains of the South Seas undertone 
the movement with a striking obli¬ 
gato, much of which is pitched in 
minor keys. 

As the greater portion of the 
Polynesian alphabet is made up of 
vowels, so is the South Sea music 
composed largely of minors. Mr. 
Newman has capitalized the native 
music in his score, the result being 
one of his best pieces of work. 
And this is a big order when it is 
considered that much of the best 
music emanating from Hollywood 
has come from his pen. 

Customs of the South Seas, glori¬ 
ous pictorial value and unique cos¬ 
tuming lend great novelty to “Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe.” The story deals 
with a man isolated on a desert 
island, where he works out his own 
salvation after the, manner of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, except that he is con¬ 
fronted with many harrowing 
experiences. 

William Farnum, Maria Alba, 
Earle Browne and others contribute 
much to the interest of the picture, 
which was directed by Edward 
Sutherland and whose story was 
written by Tom Geraghty. 

NATIVE~ARTISANS 
HELP DOUG TO 
MAKE FILM 

Polynesians Work Wonders in 
Making Settings for "Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe" 


Forty Polynesians and Chinese, 
uncanny artisans, solved a big probr 
lem for the Douglas Fairbanks com¬ 
pany on the islands of Tahiti and 
Moorea, where Doug made scenes 
for “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” the cur¬ 
rent offering at the . 

This picture deals with the ad¬ 
ventures of a modern Robinson 
Crusoe who forsakes civilization 
and riches to prove that even in this 
day and age a man can work out 
his salvation on a desert island with 
only his wits, his bare hands and a 
sense of humor. All that Robinson 
Crusoe did, Doug does, and more. 

In fact, of his own free will he 
exiles himself on a small South Sea 
Isle, landing with nothing but the 
clothes on his back and a dog, and 
eventually building a pent house 
with all the comforts of home, in¬ 
cluding hot and cold running water, 
a valet named "Friday the Thir¬ 
teenth,” and a lively romance with 
a girl named “Saturday.” 

Where / the 40 Polynesians and 
Chinese artisans came in was in 
constructing from cocoanuts, sea- 
shells, sawfish, etc., all of the in¬ 
genious implements used by Doug 
in his Crusoe castle. From Liana 
twigs, they made rope; from iron- 
wood they made implements; from 
bamboo, water pipes and traps to 
catch animals; from pendanus 
leaves, walls and mats. “And what 
a native can’t make from a cocoa- 
nut,” said Doug, “isn’t in a mail 
order catalogue.” 



Douglas Fairbanks™ 
"Mr Robinson Crusoe' 


8—One Col. Scene (Mat 05c; 
. Cut 30c) 



Douglas Fairbanks™ "Mr Robinson Crusoe' 


3 —Two Col. Scene (Mat 05c; Cut 50c) 


Doug’s Arrival in the South Seas 

Signal for Record Jollification 

Receptions and Feasts Attended by French Governor, 

Tribal Chief and Native Belles 


The joint arrival at Papeete, 
Tahiti, of the Douglas Fairbanks 
company and the chartered yacht, 
Invader, to film “Mr. Robinson 

Crusoe,” opening . 

at.. was the signal 

for a reception and jollification such 
as has never been exceeded in the 
South Seas! 

Fairbanks arrived at Papeete from 
San Francisco via the Union Royal 
Mail Liner, Makura, while the In¬ 
vader made port one week later. 
With Fairbanks were Edward Suth¬ 
erland, director; Tom Geraghty, 
writer; William Farnum, actor; 
Maria Alba, leading lady, and Aileen 
Bauer, linguist and Miss Alba’s 
-chape rofi, in — a ddi ti on — to—s ever ai 

technicians. 

Sea-Going Studio 

The Invader, besides appearing in 
the picture, served as a sea-going 
studio for Doug during his stay in 
the South Seas, carried Earle 
Browne and C. L. Lewis, produc¬ 
tion executives, and several mem¬ 
bers of the technical crew, in 
addition to a cargo of equipment, 
including four monkeys and two 
parrots, a load of dynamite and 
other explosives. 

Doug was welcomed to the islands 
by Governor General Jore on behalf 
of the French government, and an 
immediate bombardment of recep¬ 
tions began, featuring wild pig 


feasts and native dances, attended 
by tribal rulers and South Sea 
belles. 

In return for this hospitality, 
which reached its peak with the 
arival of the Invader, Fairbanks 
gave the natives their first view of 
talking motion pictures. With spe¬ 
cial equipment taken with him, 
Doug staged a show for the benefit 
of the Pierre Loti Memorial, ojfer- 
ing as the feature attractions 
“Mickey Mouse” and “Around the 
World in Eighty Minutes.” 

Not a Travelogue 

The picture Doug filmed in this 
tropical paradise is not a travelogue 
but a- South Sea epic_in -.which h e 

plays the role of a modern Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, with a man Friday, 
whom he calls “Friday the Thir¬ 
teenth,” and also a dog, even as 
Crusoe had. In fact, the dog is 
quite a character himself, having 
been Doug’s pet for the past ten 
years. He is just a mutt, Doug 
says, but with a strong strain of 
airedale. 

About ten years ago he strayed 
into the studio, adopted Doug as 
his master, and has been there ever 
since. So Fairbanks took him to the 
South Seas, where he made his bow 
as a screen actor as the Mr. Rob¬ 
inson Crusoe’s companion, one of 
the principal roles. 


Everybody in Fairbanks Company 

Given Nick-Names by Tahitians 


Doug’s Name, in English, Was “Supreme Renown,” and Production 
Manager Was Dubbed the Equivalent of “Sex Appeal” 


A fine old Tahitian custom is that 
of giving a Polynesian name to 
every newcomer visiting Papeete, 
according to Douglas Fairbanks, 
who went to the Society Islands to 
make “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” the 
new United Artists picture starring 

Doug at . in conjunction 

with . 

South Sea natives specialize in 
brief apparel, picturesque language, 
keen observation and a quaint sense 
of humor, Fairbanks says. They size 
you up the minute you hit their 
islands and then figure out a nick¬ 
name that fits you. 

With one eyeful of Maria Alba, 
Fairbanks’ leading lady, they in¬ 
stantly called her, Tiare Apetaih, 
which means “Flower of the Clouds.” 
And with a glimpse of William Far¬ 
num, who plays the role of a wealthy 
sportsman in this modern Robinson 
Crusoe cinema, they shouted, “Tata- 
moni,” meaning “Many Riches.” 

Then along came Harry Ham, com¬ 
pany manager, wearing a pair of blue 
shorts, whereupon the Polynesians 
shouted, “Piripau Ninamu!” which is 
their quaint way of saying, “Mr. Blue 
Pants!” Earle Browne, playing the 
part of a professor, and who looks 
very serious, drew the moniker, Pope 
Maitai, which is Tahitian for “Good 
Missionary.” Eddie Sutherland, whose 
pet aversion is his brief stature, was 
dubbed, Poto, or “Shorty.” And the 
business manager, Dave Rose, was 
called Tata Tahip, “The Man Who 
Counts.” Charles L. Lewis, produc¬ 
tion manager, won the prize title in 
Tana Neheneh, meaning “Sex Ap¬ 
peal.” 


Pet Monkey’s Prank 
Causes Near-Tragedy 
on Fairbanks’ Yacht 

Monkey business aboard the 
yacht “Invader,” which 
formed part of Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ expedition to the 
South Seas to film “Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe,” now at the 

.. was responsible for 

a near-tragedy. 

On the twelfth day out 
from Los Angeles, “Gagi,” 
one of the “monks” in the 
cargo, turned on a bathtub 
faucet and ran out nearly all 
the fresh water. When dis¬ 
covered, he took to the rig¬ 
ging, the crew in hot pursuit, 
and gave a busy half hour un¬ 
til captured. Fortunately, 
tropical rain replenished the 
water supply. Tarpaulins 
were spread and the tanks re¬ 
filled. 

The monkey was sentenced 
to the ship’s brig for the rest 
of the cruise. 


Tom Geraghty, writer, who takes a 
cigar out of his mouth only when he 
goes to bed, was called Tanana Pupui, 
or “Smoking Volcano.” 

Douglas Fairbanks himself seemed 
to be the only one jn the whole party 
who was taken seriously, perhaps be¬ 
cause he knew a lot of magic tricks 
and astounded the natives by pulling 
rabbits out of hats. They called Doug 
Roonui, meaning "Supreme Renown.” 
And they called his dog Ourii Maru, 
or “Lovely Dog.” 


Douglas Fairbanks Became Actor 

Soon After College Graduation 


Star Displayed Histrionic Talent in School, So Family Friend Won 
Him Place in Stock Company 


Douglas Fairbanks, who comes to 

the...Theatre on., 

in “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” was born 
in Denver, Colo. In that city he 
was educated at the Jarvis Military 
Academy, at East Denver High 
School and at the Colorado School 
of Mines. 

His boyhood training at Denver 
included fencing, dancing Delsarte, 
dramatic literature and a wide range 
of athletic exercises beside regular 
academic studies. 

When he was seventeen Frederick 
Warde, a family friend, met young 
Douglas Fairbanks and added him 
to his repertoire company in New 
York, where the youthful aspirant 
ran the whole gamut of Shakes¬ 
peare, acquiring valuable experience 
which he supplemented in special 
courses in Harvard University. Be¬ 
fore long, Douglas Fairbanks was 
a Broadway star, the youngest of 
his rank. 

Lured to Movies 

Then he yielded to the lure of 
the movies at a salary of $2,000 a 
week. He was induced to enter the 
film field by David Wark Griffith, 
during a chat at the New York 
premiere of Mr. Griffith’s “The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

His first film production was “The 
Lamb.” It was made for the old 
Triangle Company. Others even 
more popular followed, so that it 
soon appeared the stage success of 
young Fairbanks was being repeated 
on the screen. His happy sense of 
virile comedy and thrilling acro¬ 
batics whetted the popular film taste 
and a new type of picture was es¬ 
tablished. 

For a period, he distributed his 
pictures through Artcraft, which 
was afterward acquired by Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. These 
were produced by Douglas Fair¬ 
banks Pictures Corporation and in¬ 
cluded “In Again, Out Again,” 
“Wild and Wooly,” “Down to 
Earth,” “Man From Painted Post,” 
“Reaching for the Moon,” “Modern 
Musketeer,” “Headin’ South,” “Mr. 
Fix It,” “Say, Young Fellow,” 
“Bound in Morocco,” “He Comes 
Up Smiling,” “Arizona” and “Knick¬ 
erbocker Buckaroo.” 

Started Own Company 

- Afterward - he allied himse lf and 

his own producing company with 
United Artists Corporation, the 


other founders being Mary Pickford, 
Charlie Chaplin and D. W. Griffith. 
Fairbanks is still one of the owners 
and producing members of this 
corporation. As his own producer 
and star, Douglas Fairbanks made 
such films as “His Maiesty, the 
American,” “T h e Mollycoddle,” 
“The Mark of Zorro,” “The Three 
Musketeers,” “Robin Hood,” “The 
Nut,” “The Thief of Bagdad,” “Don 
Q, Son of Zorro,” “The Black 
Pirate,” “The Gaucho,” “The Iron 
Mask”; with his wife, Mary Pick- 
ford, he co-starred in “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” all-talking film ver¬ 
sion of Shakespeare’s “glorious 
comedy.” 

Douglas Fairbanks has always 
been original and forward-looking 
in his attitude toward the motion 
pitture, sparing neither time nor 
financial resources in achieving the 
particular end he may have visual¬ 
ized. He created a sensation by his 
production of “The Three Muske¬ 
teers,” which cost him $700,000 to 
make and which was highly spec¬ 
tacular. Not content with that, he 
gave half a year of his time to re¬ 
search and production on a romantic 
drama twice the magnitude of the 
picturization of the Dumas story— 
“Robin Hood.” This film has been 
revived many times since its orig¬ 
inal presentation. “The Thief of 
Bagdad” was fantastic, imaginative 
and thrilling. The sets and effects 
of “the flying carpet” alone cost the 
star small fortunes. 

Always Hires Best 

A pioneer, Fairbanks imported 
from Europe three specialists in 
color work, spending a fortune for 
technical advice and experimenta¬ 
tion before a foot of film of “The 
Black Pirate” was taken. Then he 
screened the romantic adventure 
tale entirely in Technicolor, con¬ 
tributing to the industry his genius 
has so largely affected, the first 
full length color film by the new 
process. 

In “The Gaucho” he brought for¬ 
ward a leading lady named Lupe 
Velez. “The Iron Mask” offered 
his voice from the screen for the 
first time, being a sequel to “The 
Three Musketeers” and presenting 
him again as D’Artagnan. 

- An d n o w in‘“Mr. Robinson Cru — 

soe,” he took an entire company to 
the South Seas to make his picture. 


Maria Alba 


A Tintype 

Maria Alba, appearing opposite 
Douglas Fairbanks in his new 
United Artists feature, “Mr. Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,” at the. likes 

tennis, horseback riding and walk¬ 
ing, and dislikes olives, hot Spanish 
food and persons who make a noise 
when they, chew gum. 

In fact, she is very nervous, can¬ 
not sit still long and is particularly 
annoyed by any disturbing noise 
such as pounding or nervously tap¬ 
ping fingers on a desk. 

Blue Favorite Color 

Her favorite color is blue. She 
dislikes vegetables and eats them 
with much effort. Also she dislikes 
lamb, but is very fond of rich foods. 
These, due to her nervous tempera¬ 
ment, do not make her gain weight. 
She enjoys the movies very much, 
and also the stage, because from 
them she feels she can learn much. 

She likes to cook and keep house, 
and does so, much to the delight of 
her husband, Dave Todd, casting 
director at Fox. Also she likes warm 
weather, but doesn’t like pajamas 
because she thinks they are not 
feminine. 

She weighs 105 pounds, and is 
five feet tall, and does not like 
apartments; is very fond of flowers 
and trees and nature, and prefers 
Beverly Hills, although she lives in 
Hollywood. 

Sometimes she exercises iti the 
morning, but has no regular routine 
for this. She is very fond of danc¬ 
ing and dances by herself frequently 
at home, singing her own accom¬ 
paniment. Also she is very fond of 
shoes of all sorts, which she says 
is an “old Spanish custom.” 

Oratory Pet Aversion 

She dislikes garlic in salad, but 
is very fond of oil and vinegar, and 
likes canaries very much. Her pet 
aversion is the fear that some day 
she will be called upon to make a 
speech. 

Like most other folk, she enjoys 
driving a car and prefers small cars 
to large ones. And she prefers to 
drive down streets lined with trees 
rather than those which are bare. 

She does not like tall buildings. 


TRIP TO SOUTH SEAS 
EXCITING ONE FOR 
DOUG FAIRBANKS 

Stowaways, Storms and Attempted 
Suicide Among Company’s 
Eventful Experiences 

Douglas Fairbank’s 3,658 - mile 
cruise from San Francisco to the 
South Seas where he made “Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe,” now being 

screened at the . 

furnished plenty of excitement. 

A stowaway was discovered the 
first night, and the third day out 
a steward went insane and jumped 
overboard to commit suicide, and 
had to be rescued. 

On the yacht, Invader, which car¬ 
ried Doug’s technical staff, fire 
broke out twice en route to Papeete. 
The vessel was loaded with gasoline 
and explosives, which added to the 
excitement. Following this “Gagi,” 
the monkey-mascot ran out all the 
fresh water. 

And the Invader, which sailed 
down in 22 days, took six weeks of 
storm-bucking head-winds to return. 
The mainsail was ripped off in 
“dirty” weather, one seaman had 
appendicitis and another was swept 
overboard in a storm. However, 
this man caught a life line and was 
dragged back from D,avy Jones’ 
locker. 



Douglas Fairbanks//! 
*Mr Robinson Crusoe' 


7—1 Col. Scene (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 



































LAST MINUTE PUBLICITY FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS 


Douglas Fairbanks' New Picture 
Captures Clamor of South Sea 

Romance and High Adventure Laid in Background of 
Breath-Taking Natural Beauty 


“Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” the new 
Douglas Fairbanks picture, comes 

to the . theatre on.. 

and thus picture-goers will witness 
for the first time the new forte of 
the sprightly Hollywood star, a 
forte crammed with adventure in 
far-away places. 

While “Around the World in 
Eighty Minutes,” the latest Fair¬ 
banks picture, was the forerunner of 
the new idea, it can not rightly be 
included in it, for the reason that it 
was more a random photographing 
of a world tour than the picturiza- 
tion of a sustained story, such as is 
“Mr. Robinson Crusoe.” 

Jazzed Up Crusoe 

“Mr. Robinson Crusoe” was made 
in the most adventurous film expe¬ 
dition ever undertaken by Fairbanks. 
While in no sense a literal transla¬ 
tion of the famous Crusoe tale, it 
contains much that bears the Cru¬ 
soe flavor, particularly that portion 
dealing with adventures upon a 
desert isle. 

With characteristic enthusiasm, 
Doug goes Robinson Crusoe one 
better in all that he does, but, un¬ 
like Crusoe, he does it with a sense 
of humor. For example, Doug’s 
man Friday is Friday the Thir¬ 
teenth. And the girl who, in the 
role of dusky tropical maiden, furn¬ 
ishes the love interest is known as 
Saturday. And there are cannibals 
and battles and always high adven¬ 
ture of the rollicking sort for which 
Fairbanks is famous. 

“The theme of the tale,” explained 
Doug, “is keyed in the purposeful 
character of a modern Robinson 
Crusoe who tackles and meets every 
emergency with this thought: 
‘There’s a way out.’ In this is 
reflected a spirit of hope and opti¬ 
mism, a concrete truth that ‘happi¬ 
ness is just around the corner’.” 

Unlooked for Adventure 

But all of Doug’s adventures in 
the region of Tahiti were not of the-, 
cinematic sort. And some were only 

- T - eViyM-CAj -vvVtiV 

There was the occasion, for example, 
when one of his most important 
actors disappeared up a tree and 
stayed there for a whole day. He 
was a trained monkey. 

On one occasion fifty natives 
worked all day and refused to ac¬ 
cept pay, saying they would be 
blessed many times, as a new moon 
appeared late in the afternoon and 
fishing would be excellent for an¬ 
other month at least. And then 
there was the day that the natives 
held the picture up because they 
would not work on a feast day. ... 

Forty Polynesians and Chinese, 
uncanny artisans, solved the big 
problem for the company when it 
came to creating the “props” for 
this modern Crusoe’s home. In the 
story Doug lands upon a tropical 
island with only a tooth-brush and 
remains to build a pent-house with 
hot and cold running water. It was 
for this that natives were gathered 
from neighboring islands and atolls, 
and instruments began instantly to 
materialize from ironwood, bamboo, 
shells, sawfish, liana twigs (for 
ropes),- pandanus leaves (for walls 
and mats) and also from cocoanuts. 
What the natives cannot make from 
a cocoanut, the tree and its brandies, 
is not in a mail-order catalogue, 
Doug declared. 



Douglas Fairbanks 
star of- ‘Mr Robinson Crusoe" 


4—One Col. Star Scene (Mat 05c; 
Cut 30c), also available in Two Col. 
size. Order 1 — 2 Col. Star Scene (Mat 
10c; Cut 50c) 


Doug Grows a Beard 
in 15 Minutes and 
Mystifies Tahitians 

While filming “Mr. Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,” now being fea¬ 
tured at the ., Douglas 

Fairbanks mystified the na¬ 
tives by apparently growing a 
beard in fifteen minutes. This 
occurred when he made his 
transformation from street 
clothes to his Robinson Cru¬ 
soe make-up. 

The natives saw him go 
clean-shaven into a small 
thatched hut, and come out a 
few minutes later wearing a 
full-grown beard. They did 
not know, of course, that 
John Pitcairn, make-up artist, 
was inside the hut and that he 
created the beard from crepe 
hair. 

Being superstitious, the na¬ 
tives regarded Doug as quite 
a miracle-worker, especially 
when they watched him tear 
the beard off with his hands 
at the end of the day when 
work was ended. 


Located Recluse 

Doug took a gambler’s chance in 
the matter of a make-up artist. 
There was not one available when 
he departed from San Francisco, 
but he remembered that a very cap¬ 
able one, John Pitcairn, had worked 
on “The Iron Mask” and then had 
left for the South Seas. The star 
determined to find him. It took 
weeks to do it, but he found him in 
the end, and Pitcairn worked on the 
picture. 

Another interesting sidelight de¬ 
veloped in the Tahitian wedding 
ceremony of Walter Pahlmann, 
chief of the Fairbanks technical 
staff, who married according to 
tribal custom Simone Terai, which 
in English means “Grand.” and who 
is a direct descendant of the most 
famous chief in the history of Tahiti. 
More than 500 guests attended in 
full regalia, and the event consumed 

two days of feasting, games and 

revelry. 


F airbanks D ash 
Shines Anew in 
“ Crusoe” Film 

Romance and Adventure Laid 

Against Background of South 
Sea Beauty 

(Review) 

Having happened upon a new 
forte in “Around the World in 80 
Minutes,” Douglas Fairbanks 
demonstrates in “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” which opened yesterday at the 

. theatre, what really can 

be done with this type of picture 
when one enters seriously into its 
spirit. 

For “Mr. Robinson Crusoe” is 
one of the most charming efforts 
seen hereabouts in many a moon, 
besides which it is . shot through 
with that old Fairbanks elan and 
dash. It is adventurous in the ex¬ 
treme, it is highly romantic and it 
is one of the most beautiful coniT 
positions ever to come to the screen. 

Made in South Seas 

The picture was made in its en¬ 
tirety in the South Seas, and the 
star and his company have suc¬ 
ceeded admirably in catching the 
mood and flavor of that garden 
paradise. With the exception of 
four principal players, natives are 
seen in most of the action, and these 
natural actors demonstrate anew 
that drama is instinctive with them. 
One would think, in fact, that they 
had been trained for months for 
their roles. 

“Mr. Robinson Crusoe” concerns 
itself with an adventurous young 
sportsman who makes a wager that 
he can subsist upon a desert island 
with no assistance from civilization. 
In other words, he can successfully 
duplicate the life of Defoe’s famous 
character. Not only does he succeed 
in winning his bet, but he unearths 
several other complications, such as 
a hand-to’-hand conflict with a head¬ 
hunter, battles with cannibals and 
the capture of a beautiful native 
maiden in one of his traps. 

Fairbanks Great 

Fairbanks is, of course, the main¬ 
spring of the picture. In several of 
the sequences he is better than he 
ever has been, and this is a very 
large order. Maria Alba is his lead¬ 
ing woman, and William Farnum 
exerts his villainous touch here and 
there. 

Edward Sutherland directed, and 
Tom Geraghty wrote the story. 
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Crusoe Picture 
Doug’s Best in 
Many Years 

Star Brings South Sea Beauty, 
Adventure and Romance 
to Shut-ins 

( Review ) - 

Adapting his latest story to a for¬ 
eign locale and journeying to that 
locale to photograph it, Douglas 
Fairbanks came to town yesterday 
in “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” his new¬ 
est picture, and in many ways his 
best in years. 

The picture is not, as believed, a 
travelogue. It tells a sustained story, 
one based upon the celebrated Defoe 
character. But it goes a. lot farther 
than the Robinson Crusoe of fiction, 
and, moreover, it handles its sub¬ 
ject matter with a sense of humor, 
an ingredient unknown in the famed 
classic. There’s a character called 
Friday the Thirteenth and there’s 
another called Saturday, which will 
give you an idea. 

Journeyed Afar 

Doug transported an entire com¬ 
pany to the island of Tahiti in the 
South Seas to picturize this story 
from the pen of Tom Geraghty, and 
Edward Sutherland, one of Holly¬ 
wood’s best comedy producers, di¬ 
rected. The result is a beauty 
seldom seen upon local screens. 
Scene after scene is laid on a back¬ 
ground of breath-taking sunsets over 
atolls and blue lagoons. And, with 
the exception of the four principal 
players, the picture is enacted by 
natives. 

Superimposed upon this pictorial 
beauty is a musical obligato based 
upon the plaintive strains of Poly¬ 
nesian folk songs, most of it in 
minor key. 

The star carries the main burden 
of the story, of course, and seldom 
has he been better. The material is 
made to order for him, being shot 
through with romance and high ad¬ 
venture, and he makes the most of 
it. Maria Alba is his leading woman, 
and the little Latin catches the dash 
and elan which motivates Doug. 
William Farnum is a particularly 
convincing “heavy.” 

Story Has Glamor 

“Mr. Robinson Crusoe” tells the 
story of a young sportsman who’, 
upon a wager, goes to an unin¬ 
habited South Sea island just to 
prove that he can successfully sub¬ 
sist upon it, even though he brings 
with him only a toothbrush and his 
nondescript dog. 

How he manages to win that 
wager provides a gorgeous evening’s 
entertainment. It concerns itself 
with cannibals, head-hunters, beauti¬ 
ful native maidens and all the drama 
that go with them. 

Fairbanks in Role 

of Modern Crusoe 

Douglas Fairbanks appears as a 
modern Robinson Crusoe in his new 
starring vehicle, “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” which opened yesterday at. 

This production deals with the expe¬ 
riences of an adventurous sportsman 
who isolates himself on a South Seas 
island to win a bet. With nothing but 
a toqthbrush and his faithful dog, 
he comes to grips with nature in the/ 
rough, encounters cannibals and no 
end of harrowing experiences, and 
finishes with a bamboo penthouse and 
a beautiful South Seas maiden in his 
hands. The picture abounds in humor 
and rapid-fire action, and is framed 
in a gorgeous and hovel tropical set¬ 
ting. In fact, its rhythm and move¬ 
ment is reminiscent, in many instances, 
of “Robin Hood.” 


Eddie Sutherland, Doug’s Director . 

Would Retire to the South Seas 

Islands Are One Grand Movie Setting, Says Man Who Made 
“Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” and Life Is Idyllic 


Edward Sutherland, director of 
Douglas Fairbanks’ “Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe,” would like nothing better 
than to spend the remainder of his 
days in the South Seas, he declared 
following his return from Tahiti 
with the Fairbanks company. 

Some few members of the com¬ 
pany declared against residence in 
the South Seas because of the op¬ 
pressive heat, but Sutherland dif¬ 
fered. While there, he explains, he 
gazed upon the waving palms and 
blue lagoons with the eye of a mo¬ 
tion picture director and sang: 
“Aloha be blowed; I’ll be back next 
month.” 

A Grand Movie Set 

,“ We nia de most of the scenes of 
Mr. Robinson Crusoe’ on Tahiti ” 
declared Eddie. “They call it the 
Pearl of the Pacific,’ but to me it 
was one glorious movie setting. 
Plank the camera down anywhere, 
and you had a pictorial dream. Pick 
any girl you found in the blue 
lagoon, or call any native down 
from a cocoanut tree and you had 
a wonderful trouper, with a highly 
developed sense of drama and 
humor—all for forty cents a day. 

Some days we had two or three 
hundred Polynesians working for 
us. If we told them not to return 
the next day they would break down 
and cry. The whole thing was a 
glorious gambol for them. Once I 
had 100 natives -working around the 
yacht. ‘Lunch’ was signalled from 
the shore, and I ordered out the 
boats. But before the interpreter 
could say a word a hundred brown 
bodies had flashed through the air 
to swim ashore as a matter of 
courses. After all, it was only a 
little more than a mile away. And 
they swam back after lunch, too. 

One Picture House 

“There is one cinema on the 
island, and the films it shows are 
five years old. While I was there 
they ran ‘The Sea Wolf,’ in which 
I played a cabin boy, was beaten up 
by Wally Beery and at the end 
sacrificed my life to save the hero¬ 
ine. The audience recognized me, 
and when 1 came but there were 

more than 500 natives cheering me, 
and they kept up the demonstra¬ 
tion until the manager had to call 
them all in and show the film again. 

“Was I proud?” 


TAHITI NATIVES 
BORN ACTORS, 
SAYS DOUG 

Rhythm and Pantomime Natural, 
Declares Star of "Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe" 


One of the principal actors in 
Douglas Fairbanks’ new picture, 
“Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” now the 

feature attraction at the.. 

is Chief Tupa, of the district of 
Mahina, Tahiti, who traces his 
ancestry back to the time when 
white men were unknown in the 
South Seas. 

Chief lupa, an expert fisherman 
and diver, plays the part of the can¬ 
nibal chief in the Fairbanks film and 
demonstrates an histrionic ability 
that may well be envied by any of 
Hollywood’s trained character- ac¬ 
tors. 

Natural Actors 

All of the South Seas natives 
are natural actors,” said Doug 
"\ou merely tell them what to do, 
and immediately they perform with 
the skill of veterans. Rhythm and 
pantomime seem to be- among their 
birthrights.” 

The scene in which the cannibals, 
under the leadership of Chief Tupa, 
prepare to make a shore dinner of 
Doug is so realistic that it makes 
the jitters jump from vertebra to 
vertebra like flashes of static. 

Although Chief Tupa plays a 
most realistic cannibal, there are 
no traces of cannibalism in his fam¬ 
ily, at least not among his ancestors 
in the Society Islands. If this cus- 
toni was in vogue before his people 
migrated- from some more remote 
South Sea Island, there is no record 
of it in the family album. 

Leads Quiet Life 

In private life, the chief engages 
in a very orderly though exciting 
.line of endeavor. He is a n^rl Hi v r 

and fisherman, and holds the record 

for time under water. 

Fie has lifted many valuable pearls 
from the bottom of the sea, and slit 
the throat of many a shark and 
octopus. 


Fairbanks Finds Make-up Artist 

Lost for Years in the South Seas 


Pitcairn Had Worked on “The Iron Mask” and Then Dropped 
Out of Sight, But Doug Found Him 


When Douglas Fairbanks sailed 
away for the South Seas on his 
yacht, the Invader, he had a full 
complement of artists, 1 writers and 
a technical staff, but he lacked one. 
important cog—a make-up artist for 
himself and his troupe. The right 
man was not available when Doug 
left on his long cruise, but he re¬ 
membered that a very capable artist, 
John Pitcairn, had worked with him 
on “The Iron Mask,” and later had 
departed and lost himself some¬ 
where in the South Seas. 

Doug has played hunches all his 
life, so in leaving he said, “We’ll 
find Pitcairn somewhere down there 
—I feel it in my bones—especially 
my wish bones.” 

Started Search 

Arriving at Tahiti inquiry was 
made for Pitcairn. Someone volun¬ 
teered that there was a “Mrs. Pit¬ 
cairn” who operated a hotel on the 
outskirts of Papeete, called “The 
Blue Lagoon” — maybe she would 
know something about the man they 
sought. She did. Because she hap¬ 
pened to be Mrs. John Pitcairn. 
Doug was happy and thrilled about 
his hunch coming true. There was 
only one fly in the ointment—Jack 
was away on a wild adventure— 
heaven only knew where. 

Always an adventurer—like his 
illustrious forebears, who discovered 
and settled the Pitcairn Islands in 
the South Seas—Jack had sailed 
away two months before, master of 
his own ship and carrying a cargo 
of rum to Mexico. When he would 
get back—and _even if he would ar¬ 
rive there—no one would venture. 

A month later Doug was sailing 
into the small port of a strange 
island when a lugger came limping 
in from the opposite side of the bay. 
The natives divided their curiosity, 
and interest between Doug’s yacht 
and the battered old craft putting 
in for water. A few hours later 
Doug learned that the other vessel 
had just returned from a most thrill¬ 
ing voyage of seventy-two days, had 
lost most of her sails in storms, and 
were reduced to slim rations and no 


water at all. Stirred by the color of 
the story, and the pluck of the mas¬ 
ter and crew, he went to make a 
friendly-and complimentary call. . . . 

It Was Pitcairn 

You’re right! It was Jack Pit¬ 
cairn. He had grown a full beard 
and Doug did not recognize him at 
first. But Jack was so delighted to 
see Doug he fell upon his shoulders. 
Pitcairn suffered a shock of reaction 
shortly afterward, explaining that 
he thought for the moment he was 
seeing things and that it was all a 
dream, topping his nightmare of 
reality in his uneven battle against 
the tropical storms. 

Pitcairn joined the Fairbanks staff 
soon afterward and did all the make¬ 
up work for Doug, William Farnum, 
Earle Browne, Maria Alba and 
other members of the cast. 



Douglas Fairbanks;/-. 
*Mr Robinson Crusoe 
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STIR UP TALK WITH THESE 


11 X 14 


11 x 14 


Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the 
picture mentioned herein are authorized to 
use the advertising material and ideas con¬ 
tained in this book solely for the purpose 
of exploiting the picture named herein and 
for no other purpose. The use of such ad¬ 
vertising material and ideas by all other 
persons is prohibited. Any infringement of 
this registered copyright will Ije prosecuted 
under the law. 


Copyright MCMXXXII, by United Art¬ 
ists Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


LOBBY CARDS 


11 X 14 


11 xl4 


11 x 14 


(Title Card) 

The Exhibitors’ Service Department of the 
UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 
wants to cooperate with you 
If there is any additional information or 
help you desire in connection with the ex¬ 
ploitation of this picture— 

Wire or Write 
HAL HORNE, 

Advertising & Publicity Dept., 
United Artists Corp., 72SC7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
or your nearest 

UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in 
MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Order Blank 

Send to 

Manager...:...Theatre.... 


Thete's a showmanship gleam to these vividly colored lobby 
accessories. The contrasting color schemes lift the 11 x 14’s, 
22 x 28’s and the 14 x 36 card right out of the ordinary groove. 
Interesting highlights of "Mr. Robinson Crusoe” are illustrated 
in eye-arresting fashion. Provocative scenes and romantic mo¬ 
ments are skilfully woven into these lobby decorations. 

Local merchants will be more than eager to display these cards 
in their windows. They are ever on the lookout for really novel 


22x28 


For more than a week previous to your opening date of "Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe” these accessories should decorate your lobby. 
They will create advance teaser interest and tie in directly with 
the ads you run in the newspaper ahead of opening days. Remem¬ 
ber these lobbies create a flash that you can translate into cash. 


22x28 


Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS 


material to attract the attention of-the passersby. Be sure your 
theatre imprint and play date is featured prominently in this 
connection. 


{These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 


POSTERS (Lithographed) : 
One Sheet.... 


Three Sheet. 

Six Sheet. 


Twenty-four Sheet.... 


WINDOW CARD (Lithographed)... 

BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8 x 10: 
All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby 
star heads)....... 


Special First Run Stills (20 in set)... 
Single Copies, each... 


LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand colored, 22 x 28, each... 


Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight... 

INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each... 
SLIDE, COLORED....... 


HERALDS, per 1,000...... 

1— Two Col. Star Scene Drawing ... 

2— Two Col. Scene Drawing.....:....w.. 

3— Two Col. Scene (Doug and girl) . 

4— One Col. Star Scene Drawing (Same as No. 1) .. 

5— One Col. Star Scene Head .. 


6— One Col. Star Head Drawing . 

7— One Col. Scene (Doug at window) 

8— One Col. Scene (Doug in water) . 

9— One Col. Scene (Silhouette scene) ... 

10— Four Col. Ad ..;...... 

11— Three Col. Ad ... 

12— Three Col. Ad .. 

13— Two Col. Ad .^1............. 

14— Two Col. Ad .... 

15— Two Col. Ad ..;........ 

16— One Col. Ad . 

17— One Col. Ad ... 

18— Two Col. Ad Slug ... 

19— One Col. Ad Slug ... .. 


$0.15 

.45 

.90 

2.40 

.07 


3.00 

2.00 

.10 

.40 

.75 

.25 

.15 

3.50 


Complete set "MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE” Mats, $1.85 
Complete set "MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE” Cuts’ $8.70 I 


How Many 


Cut 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.30 

.30 

.50 

.30 




























































































































HERE’S DOU</ &T tfjs BEST — FIGHTING, 
LEAPING, BOUNDING DOUG - IN A COMEDY- 
DRAMA THAT FAIRLY wQOMS OUT 
OF THE SCREEN! ^ 


MAKE THE WHOLE TOWN COOPERATE 

BY SELLING DEALERS SPACE IN 

THIS HERALD 


Heralds are miniature billboards and afford you an opportunity of smashing home a message to 
your patrons at very slight cost. The herald prepared on "Mr. Robinson Crusoe’’ has been reproduced 
in rich, warm, attractive colors that will catch the eye of your patrons and leave them with an urge to 
see the picture when it plays your theatre. The back page of this accessory has been left blank for the 
imprint of local dealers who can help defray the cost of buying and distributing this high-powered seat- 
seller. 


Let them know you 
have got a real 
show by making the 
ideas in this book 
work for you. 


TELL THEM WITH TRAILERS 

To permit you to take full advantage of the advertising possi¬ 
bilities of your screen, a punchy trailer, complete with interest- 
arousing scenes and strong sales copy, has been prepared for your 
use. 

Trailers enable you to reach the people who make up the back¬ 
bone of your audience and afford you an opportunity of striking 
home the salient points of “Mr. Robinson Crusoe” in terms of 
entertainment. 

National Screen Service has prepared a trailer which not only 
gets its message home in very brief time, but also, through its 
mounting and artistic finish, conveys to the patron the production 
values that are to be found in "Mr. Robinson Crusoe.” 

Write jor special contract arrangement 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 1307 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1922 So. Vt. Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

3OOV2 So. Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. 


Above—Cover of 
Herald 


Right — Inside 
spread of Herald 


\ 


Herald Colors 
Red and Green 


HERALDS 
COST 
ONLY 
$3.50 

per thousand 



FASTER BY FAR THAN ANYTHING 
HE’S EVER DONE BEFORE! 




IMf T n tSlmt 
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BnraAi n 1 tedvRP 
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BRING THEM IN WITH THESE ACCESSORIES! 

Accessories are the backbone of your contact with the public. Use them for all they are worth. 
Everything you can possibly need in the way of advertising material has been prepared for your use on 
this picture. On this page you will find the heralds and slide. Then there is a flashy array of litho¬ 
graphs including one, three, six and twenty-four sheets. Large heads of stars are brought out in vivid 
colors to catch the eye. Use these cut-outs for your marquee. 

Lobby Displays—this material is to be used in your lobby, the show-window of your business. 

Cuts and mats have been prepared and are illustrated in this press book. Make use of the stories and 
sell your local editors on the idea to run photos of the leading characters. 

All this material has been prepared to assist you in putting over a whale of an exploitation campaign. 


Your 

Slide 
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rom the Department of ADVERTISING and PUBLICITY 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 

729-SEVENTH AVENUE a NEW YORK CITY 


Complete EXHIBITORS 

CAMPAIGN BOOK 


For U. S. 
Mailing 
Place 
Stamp 
Here 



Order 14 —Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c, Cut 30c) 
Printed in U. S. A. 
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Fast and Furious Drama — 
That’s the Way to Sell 
Mr. Robinson Crusoe 


Here’s Doug in the kind of story that you’ve been waiting for. Doug 
at his best. Jumping, leaping, bounding Doug in a comedv-drama that 
fairly zooms out of the screen. 

Doug has always been a big money maker. 

As ROBINHOOD he mopped up. 

As THE GAUCHO he was a gold-mine. 

As D’ARTAGNAN money flowed in as never before. 

Those are the type of parts the public loves him in. Action, with a 
laugh thrown in here and there; exciting sequences, battling against odds 
are all packed into MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE. It’s got bigness of theme 
and a publicity value that will help you reap receipts in your city, but 
it is up to you as a wise showman to make sure that no single soul in 
town is unaware that MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE is coming. 

Vast Exploitation Possibilities 

There are many angles of exploitation that are certain to more than 
repay you for your efforts, but be sure that you definitely plant in the 
public mind, first, that this is not a travel picture, second, the story is not 
based on the Daniel DeFoe novel ROBINSON CRUSOE, but is a modern 
story, up-to-date comedy drama, that is faster by far than anything Doug 
has ever done before. 

Doug, a rough, vigorous, slashing figure that will appeal to kids and 
grown-ups as well. 

Paper your town in circus fashion. Use cut-outs on Doug and Maria 
Alba and prominently display them in your theatre at least a week before 
the opening, and utilize many of the other stunts herewith mentioned. 

Give your ad. budget a chance. Spend money on MR. ROBIN¬ 
SON CRUSOE and you will PLAY DOUG TO OVERFLOWING 
CROWDS. 


Flicker Books Will Sell 
Tickets 


Above is illustrated a flicker book 
which shows Douglas Fairbanks and 
Maria Alba in exciting sequences 
from the picture. 

When you thumb the pages of this 
little novelty, they show actual move¬ 
ments of the characters and demon¬ 
strates athletic Doug at his best. 

On the reverse side is space for the 
theatre playdate and imprint. Give 
them away to the kids at matinee 
shows. You can also tie-up with 
some local merchant who sells goods 
to children whereby he will sponsor 
the distribution of these books and 
pay for a portion of the expense. 

They are especially priced at $8.50 
per thousand, and $1.00 per thousand 
extra for imprint. They measure 2 x /4- 
x3^4 inches. 

Order them direct from Moviescope, 
Inc., 49 Broadway, New York City. 


Could a Man Live 
Today as Robinson 
Crusoe Did? 

The theme of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE is based on 
a bet that Doug makes with friends that he could live on 
the South Sea Isle alone and in four weeks build him¬ 
self all the comforts of civilization. 

Here’s an ideal theme for a daily feature. Tie-up^^ 
with your local newspaper. Arrange as a publicity stunt, 
for some man to go into an isolated part of the country 
in the neighborhood of your city, several weeks in ad¬ 
vance of the opening of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE at 
your theatre. Have day by day reports of sure publicity 
items. For instance, the first day, he probably cooked 
whatever food he needed and started to build his shelter. 
The second day he probably got to work tidying up the 
place and built some chairs or a bed to rest in. The 
third day he designed tools that would help him do his 
work with a minimum of effort, and so on in chrono¬ 
logical order. 

By means of a contest of this type you could build 
up tremendous advance interest in the picture and give 
your publicity a ballyhoo punch that would benefit your / 
engagement. 

In the event that you wish to limit your expense in 
this connection you might have this man only live as 
ROBINSON CRUSOE for two or three days just prior to 
the opening of the picture and publish photographs of 
his attire, his choice of abode, and a teaser to the effect 
that this man is living as ROBINSON CRUSOE did. 
Can you locate him? In other words, have the man 
planted in some out-of-the-way spot in the vicinity of 
vour theatre, and have the newspaper sponsor a hunt for 
the missing man. 


Is the Beard Coming 
Back? Doug Says Yes 

You can arouse a tremendous amount of com¬ 
ment about tbe subject of a man’s beard. Doug 
strenuously maintains that it improves a man’s 
appearance and that the popularity of the 
shaven face is on the wane. 

Work a tie-up with your local barbers. Get 
them to confer an honorary degree on Douglas 
Fairbanks for having brought back the beard. 

Since a man wearing a beard requires almost 
daily care from his barber to keep it nicely 
trimmed and retain its neat appearance, most 
barbers will be in favor of cultivation of the 
beard. 

Then, of course, the other side of the contro¬ 
versy is that a man with a beard will go less 
often to the barber shop to be shaved. Between 
these two opposing forces you may be able to 
plant a newspaper contest with various readers 
writing in expressing their opinion as to 
whether the beard is coming back. In most in¬ 
stances you will find that woman readers will 
be the first to send in letters. 


Catchlines 


What a battle for Doug to tame this female 
Tarzan and transform her into a Follies’ 
beauty. 


Alone with this savage girl at last—alone— 
with only five hundred cannibals charging down 
on him from one side and another tribe of 
angry natives rushing toward him from the 
other. 


What a man! Down he went swinging from 
the home-made trolley with one hand, fighting 
off natives with the other. 


Douglas Fairbanks in a modern adventure 
drama that fairly seethes with action and thrills. 
See the cannibals thwarted by an invisible army 
of thousands as the excited roar of a football 
crowd over Doug’s home-made radio puts them 
in a frenzy of fear. 

• • • 

Fighting, leaping, bounding Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE. A story 
that you’ll remember as long as you live. 

• • • 

The greatest Doug of all in an adventure 
story that fairly leaps from the screen. 


A cannibal girl who deserted her own tribe 
to cast her savage affection* at Doug’s feet. 
What did Doug do? What would you do? 






















ALONE WITH THIS SAVAGE 
GIRL AT LAST! 


"I don't thlnkJlOBINSON 
CWSOE hod anything On this. 
I must nod that book again" 


Dennison Paper Costumes 
for Ballyhoo Stunt 

Special Maria Alba and Douglas Fairbanks costumes have been 
designed by the Dennison Manufacturing Company. 

These ballyhoo outfits are made of jungle green paper and are 
suitable for street or lobby use. You can dress your ushers or 
usherettes in them or as some exhibitors have done, organize a 
Tahiti Masquerade, sponsored by some local organization whereby 
various people could wear these authentic looking costumes. 

The Douglas Fairbanks costume is priced at *3.25 each. 

Orderi of 5 to 10, $3.10 each; over 10, $3.00 each. 

The Maria Alba costume for women is priced exactly the same 
as the Fairbanks costume mentioned above. 

Decorative Aids for the Marquee and Lobby 

Jungle green flat crepe paper No. 46, priced at $.15 a package, 
and $1.50 for a dozen packages. 

Jungle green moss, priced at $.10 per package, and $1.00 for a 
dozen packages. 

None of the above material is carried at United Artists 
exchanges, but must be ordered direct from Dennison Manufac¬ 
turing Company, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Be sure you 
specifically mention the quantity, in all cases, as this material 
will he shipped to you F.O.B. New York. 
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Get Free Publicity Through the 
Maria Alba Dress Tie-Up 

Maria Alba, Douglas Fairbanks’ newest leading lady, has had a series of special gowns 
designed for her by a leading popular price dress manufacturer. 

Through the Modern Merchandising Bureau, we have arranged for displays of these 
dresses in your favorite department store or specialty shop during the run of the picture at 
your theatre. In many instances these stores will not only feature the dress, but run news¬ 
paper advertisements calling attention to the Maria Alba dress and mentioning MR. ROBIN¬ 
SON CRUSOE. 

As soon as you date the picture, be sure that you write or wire to the 

Modern Merchandising Bureau, 36 West 44th Street, New York City 

and if you wish, you can also mention the names of the stores in your vicinity that will be 
logical prospects for this dress tie-up. However, whether you include these names or not, 
the Modern Merchandising Bureau will contact stores in your vicinity and insure you of a 
publicity tie-up that will greatly benefit receipts at your theatre. 


Four Page 
Newspaper Tabloid 

Above you see illustrated the front cover 
of a newspaper tabloid on MR. ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 

The first three pages are devoted to inter¬ 
esting scenes from the picture. The back 
page has been left blank. Each page of the 
tabloid measures 15%xll 1 / 4" printed on 
newspaper stock. 

Folldwing is the cost of the tabloid: 

1,000 ......$4.95 

1,000 to 5,000 ...per M 4.50 

5,000 to 15,000 .perM 4.25 

Above 15,000 .per M 3.90 

Printing on the back page is the extra cost 
of $15.00 for any quantity. 

Here’s your opportunity to secure a quan¬ 
tity of tabloid newspapers with tremendous 
publicity value. Order direct from Ridge¬ 
wood News, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


GLORIOUS! 

A MODERN 
COMEDY-DRAMA 
THAT SEETHES 
WITH ACTION 
AND THRILLSI 
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A SMAS 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Cut-Out Eight Foot Figure 
From Twenty-Four Sheet 

The keynote of your theatre display should 
he a prominent figure of Douglas Fairbanks 
carrying the bewitching Maria Alba in his arms. 

This large figure extends practicrlly the full 
height of the twenty-four sheet. The harmon¬ 
ious coloring of this illustration will make it 
an eye-catcher from many feet away. It mea¬ 
sures almost eight feet high and you should 
mount several of them on your marquee, one 
on either end to catch the crowds coming from 
both directions. Also at night small spotlights 
hidden on the marquee will highlight the 
figure.' 

Make use of the moss and crepe paper as sold 
by Dennison Manufacturing Company men¬ 
tioned on page 3 of this campaign book. You 
can give your theatre a real tropical effect and 
heighten the authentic appearance of your front. 

A week in advance of the_ picture utilize the 
above mentioned cut-outs by putting them in 
vour lobby or balcony landings where patrons 
leaving the theatre after witnessing your pre¬ 
vious show will see this big figure of Fairbanks 
and it will act as a teaser in advance of the 
opening of the picture. Thus these cut-outs can 
serve double duty, first as the figures you use 
for the advance campaign and then to be util¬ 
ized on your marquee. 

In Front of Merchants’ Windotvs 

If you want something to stop the crowds, 
arrange with merchants to use these cut-out 
figures of Fairbanks and the girl in front 
- of his store. Across the feet, you can put 
a card bearing your theatre imprint and 
behind Fairbanks’ head the merchant can 
advertise the goods which he is selling. 

This is a special opportunity for any 
dealer who sells goods that appeals to boys 
nr girls, as the dashing figure of Doug will 
attract passersby. 

Arrange with as many dealers on the right 
and left hand sides who have stores leading 
up to your theatre. Thus for the crowds 
coming from either direction these large 
figures will act as a teaser for the showing 
of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
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Radio Set Plays an Important Role 



During Football 
Season 


This tie-up becomes even mote practicable 
since the reception of the Notre Dame foot¬ 
ball game over his radio is the highlight of 
the picture. Teaser throwaways using illus¬ 
trations of the home-made radio and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks along with mention of the 
local football game will attract attention to 
the fact that the picture is playing at your 
theatre. 


The climax of MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE revolves about 
a home-made radio set which Douglas Fairbanks constructs 
as soon as he lands on the isolated island. The important 
radio tubes he finds hanging around the neck of his .nan 
Friday, being used as ornaments. With these as the nucleus, 
he constructs the balance of the set with cocoanut shells 
and other home-made equipment. Doug is caught by the 
cannibals and is about to be roasted alive when the radio 
set picks up a Notre Dame football game. The roaring of 
thousands of people so startles the natives that they dash 
away practically scared to death. Maria Alba then releases 
Doug and permits him to escape, which provides a thrilling 
finish to the film. 

This affords great opportunity for you to tie-up with 
window displays in radio stores in your city. Use stills 
200-201, which show Fairbanks and Maria Alba settled on 
the floor listening to their improvised set. 

Also tie-up with stores selling radio tubes, using still 
number 108, which shows the native wearing radio tubes 
hanging around his neck. 

Here is a tie-up that fits perfectly into the picture itself 
and shows that man’s first thought on a desert island is to 
provide himself with entertainment and to do this, radio 
is his most important means of hearing what the rest of 
the world is doing. 


Here’s a Boy Scout Stunt 
That Will Really Work 

In conjunction with the local Boy Scouts and other youngster clubs, 
announce that your theatre will give a prize to the one who excels in the 
art of tying the various intricate knots. The winner to be judged on the 
basis of the neatness and speed with which he ties double hitches, slip-knots, 
etc. The finals of the contest should be held on the stage of your theatre 
amid the cheering of friends and families of the participants. What a 
human interest story for the newspapers to see all these kids busily engaged 
in the serious task of speedily fashioning long ropes of knots. 

The illustration on the right is available in mat form along with a 
printed explanation of the various different types of knots. This is a one- 
column mat which can be planted in the newspaper in connection with the 
contest or can be used to run off hundreds- of throwaways with a real inter¬ 
est attracting idea that goes crossword puzzles one step better. Description 
of knots is included with mat. 1 Col, Mat Sc, Cut 30. Order direct from 
United Artists Exploitation Dept, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


If You Knew You’d Be Marooned on a 
Desert Island What Ten Imple? 
ments Would You Take? 



MR. 
rOBI 
CRUS 



Many people often day d^eam and wish they could throw all their 
troubles overboard and retire to a desert island and live in peace, quiet and 
comfort. 

As a follow-up to this idea, arrange a contest whereby you will award a 
prize to the person who contributes the best list of ten implements, tools 
and other mechanical devices which he would take with him on a desert 
island, provided he knew in advance he was to be marooned there for the 
rest of his life. In other words, it would be a question of discarding the 
many useful articles in favor of implements that one actually could not 
exist without. By this means the most practical answers listing articles 
which would tend to not only keep the person alive, but would go past 
that 6tage by not only maintaining life but at the same time providing 
many extra comforts through a wise choice of these implements. Arrange 
this contest with your newspaper and list the daily winners in the lobby of 
your theatre. 
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What Clothes Can Do 
fora Woman 

On the right you see an illustra¬ 
tion of Maria Alba attired in the 
savage garb of Tahiti, as she is seen 
in the earlier sequences of MR. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. She is 
caught in an animal trap by Doug 
who appoints her as his helper, call¬ 
ing her Saturday, since he discov¬ 
ered her after his Man Friday. On- 

the lower left you see Maria Alba garbed in the latest style, 
which is quite a transformation from the wild looking savage 
who ran wild on the deserted island with Doug. You can tie-up 
with your various dress shops in the vicinity of your theatre by 
arranging window displays of stills showing 
what a difference clothes make in a woman. 
In this connection department stores selling 
feminine fashions will find a new angle upon 
which they can hang their advertising attack. 

Be sure that Douglas Fairbanks in MR. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE is prominently men¬ 
tioned in their ads. 

In this connection make use of the fash¬ 
ion tie-up mentioned on page 3 of this 
campaign book and work in cooperatio' 
with the Modern Merchandising Bureau, 
36 West 44th Street, New York City. 
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THE GREATEST DOUG 
| OF ALL IN A MODERN 
1 COMEDY-DRAMA 
| THAT FAIRLY fjAg 
Ik FROM THE SCREEN! 


It’s DOUG all over . .. 
zoonting, bounding, fight¬ 
ing his way through thrills 
and action I 


Q)mqlax^ 


Below is illustrated a 6cene 
from MR. ROBINSON CRU¬ 
SOE in which Maria Alba is 
seen climbing up a tree. The 
caption fits in perfectly with 
the scene—“If you’re up a tree 
for entertainment, see Douglas 
Fairbanks in MR. ROBINSON 
CRUSOE.” On the back is a 
large illustration of Doug along 
with selling copy on the pic¬ 
ture. The size of these cards are 
4x5", printed bn both sides, 
and prices include theatre im¬ 
print «nd playdate. 


10,000 .$2.00 per M. 

5,000 .. 2.50 per M. 

3,000 .-. 2.75 per M. 

1,000 ...,;. 3.00 


Order direct from Economy 
Novelty & Printing Company, 
239 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 


NOVELTY 

THROWAWAY 


Theatre Banners . . . 


ROBINSON 
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Canvas valance made any 
size to fit your marquee, 
color scheme green on 
white or green on yellow, 
40" deep, fringed bot¬ 
tom, seventy cents a mar¬ 
quee foot. Thus a nine- 
foot valance, for exam¬ 
ple, would cost $6.30. 

(On the left). 

Canvas burgee, mea¬ 
suring 20x30", in start¬ 
ling colors priced at 45c 
each. 

(On the right). 

Large flags 8x12'.$12.00 

10x15'. 15.00 

12x18'. 20.00 


3)ougla±. 

FAIRBANKS 


CRUSOE 


Order direct from 

MORRIS LIBERMAN 

729 Broadway New York City 













































PUBLICITY SECTION 

"MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE" 



Adventure and High Romance 
Blended in Doug s New Picture 

"Mr. Robinson Crusoe" Invests Star With Old-Time Dash, 

This Time in South Sea Setting 


Douglas Fairbank’s latest picture, 
“Mr. Robinson Crusoe," comes to 

the . theatre on.., 

and thus local fans will have their 
first opportunity of seeing the ad¬ 
venturous star in a modern version 
of the famed Defoe character, a 
character destined to take a high 
place with the gallery already com¬ 
posed of “Robin Hood,” “Don Q,” 
“The Three Musketeers” and all the 
other Fairbanks masterpieces. 

“Mr. Robinson Crusoe” is not a 
travelogue, not even as near as was 
“Around the World in*80 Minutes.” 
It is an original story by Tom Ger- 
aghty, one based upon the famous 
classic, but it only draws upon cer¬ 
tain adventures in the Defoe story. 
Moreover, it is jazzed up and done 
with a sense of humor which is not 
one of the manifold features of the 
original Crusoe yarn. 

A Modernized Crusoe 

Doug’s Crusoe is a young sports¬ 
man who, on a bet, undertakes to 
duplicate the life of the famous 
story-book character. Not only does 
he equal Crusoe’s accomplishments; 
he also unearths many other compli¬ 
cations, including a hand-to-hand 
fight with a head-hunter, battles 
with cannibals and, even more in¬ 
triguing than these, the capture of 
a beautiful maiden in one of his 
game snares. . 

Fairbanks made his picture in its 
entirety in the South Seas, photo¬ 
graphing most of it on the island of 
Tahiti. With him went a complete 
production staff, a writer, a director 
and his three leading supporting 
players. Maria Alba was the leading 
woman, portraying a South Sea 
siren, and the remaining belles in 
the picture were recruited from the 
beautiful natives. William Farnum 
played the so-called “heavy” and 
Earle Browne had a principal role. 
Hundreds of natives assisted. 

Edward Sutherland, one of Holly¬ 
wood’s best comedy directors, had 
charge of the picture, and Tom Ger- 
aghty, who wrote the story, went 
along to help. They were augmented 
by cameramen, sound technicians, 
assistant directors, electricians and 
production executives. 

Music in Minor Key 

The only contributor to the pic¬ 
ture who didn’t go to the South 
Seas, in fact, was Alfred Newnjan, 
celebrated Hollywood composer, 
who did the incidental music. New¬ 
man would have loved to go, but 
press of work kept him in Cali¬ 
fornia. In his music, which is em¬ 
ployed as a sort of obligato, 
Newman has lent infinite quality 
and color to the action. He used 
the quaint and plaintive strains of 
South Seas’ music entirely, most of 
it pitched in minor keys. 

Customs of the South Seas, glori¬ 
ous pictorial value and unique cos¬ 
tuming round out the picture and 
lend it great novelty. It is said to 
have some of the most beautiful nat¬ 
ural settings ever seen upon the 
screen. . . r _ , 

The presence in Tahiti of Douglas 
Fairbanks and his company was one 
of the high spots in recent history 
of the South Seas. Officials every¬ 
where did all in their power to make 
their stay a happy one, and more 
than 500 natives recruited from sev¬ 
eral islands enjoyed a sort of holiday 
by working in the picture. More 
than once they refused to accept 
pay for it, on the ground that they 
had so much fun they just couldn’t 
accept money for it. 



Win. Farnum Reveals 
He Is Hollywood’s 
Champ “Still Man” 

William Farnum, recently 
returned from the South Seas 
with Douglas Fairbanks, has 
won himself a new honor. 
He’s cinemaland’s highest 
priced “Still Man.” 

A still man doesn’t keep 
still, however, nor does he 
conduct the sort of institution 
Mr. Volstead prohibited. He 
merely makes photographs. 

Practically all of the pic¬ 
tures being used for publiciz¬ 
ing and advertising Doug’s 
new film, “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” were made by Farnum. 

He has been keeping the 
fact that he is Hollywood’s 
champion amateur pho¬ 
tographer a deep dark secret 
all these years. 


Schenck Yacht Used 

The party journeyed from San 
Francisco in two sections. The In¬ 
vader, private yacht of Joseph M. 
Schenck, President of United Ar¬ 
tists, was used in the picture, and 
some members of the company 
journeyed across the Pacific in it. 

But Fairbanks and the remainder 
of the party went on the Union 
Royal Mail Liner Makura to Pap¬ 
eete. The return was made in the 
same manner. 



Gayety Keynote of 
Doug’s New 
Picture 


Dougias Fairbanks/)* ‘Mr Robinson Crusoe* 

l—Two Column Scene Drawing (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


When Douglas Fairbanks cast 
about for an idea for his current 
production, “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” 

coming to the.... •, next...... 

he demanded one thing. It must be 
a joyful subject that would prove 
not only entertainment ii\ these 
days of long shadows, but carry an 
optimistic and hopeful note. Doug 
spent more than a year in serious 
contemplation before he hit upon 
his subject. 

In a word, it is a tale of a modern 
Robinson Crusoe, who finds himself 
upon an uninhabited island. Instead 
of being depressed and giving up, 
he pitches in and makes the best of 
things through sheer grit and perse¬ 
verance. 

Gathering about him a band of co¬ 
workers, Doug set forth for the 
South Seas, and after cruising about 
for weeks selected an island far from 
civilization to work out the start of 
the story, right on the ground. In 
the cast are William Farnum, long 
a star in his own right, Miss Maria 
Alba, Earle Browne and others. 
Edward Sutherland directed, and 
Tom J. Geraghty worked with the 
star on the story and dialogue. 

“It is a joyful story of the South 
Seas,” said Doug, “made in an 
earthly paradise of bubbling happi¬ 
ness, laughter and song ... a ro s 
mantic fantasy of today. Heretofore 
most pictures of life in the Islands 
have depicted the drab and the 
sordid ... the staggering beach¬ 
combers, the wasters and ne’er-do- 
wells—unpleasant people in' un¬ 
pleasant surroundings and situations. 
“"The theme of the tale is keyed 
in the purposeful character of a 
modern Robinson Cruspe who 
tackles and meets .every emergency 
with this thought: There’s a way 
out.’ In this is reflected a spirit of 
hope and optimism, a concrete truth 
that ‘happiness is just around the 
corner.’ ” 


Douglas Fairbanks//* 
*Mr Robinson Crusoe' 

5 —1 Col. Star Scene Head (Mats 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

in 

“MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE” 

Copyright 1932 by Doaglai Fairbanks 

Story by.....Elton Thomas 

Adapted for the Screen by...vL OII \ Geraghty 

Musical Score Composed by. 

Photographed by.....-Max Dupon 

Technical Effects by... VaIter Pahlman 

Film Cutter... 


....Robert Kern 

...Chas. Lewis and Harry Ham 


Production Managers. 

THE PLAYERS with Mr. Fairbanks include William Farnum, Earle 
Browne, Miss Maria Alba . . . and native chiefs, tribesmen and native 
girls. 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


SYNOPSIS 

Ou a yachting cruise in the South Seas with William Belmont, 
sportsman, and Professor Carmichale, ethnologist, Steve Drexel, a 
young adventurer, bets that he could subsist upon a desert island 
for a month, and they take him up. 

Steve finds the island a paradise. He improvises his first tool, an 
axe, and sets to work building a home. He gathers about him a 
parrot, a monkey, two-goats, a giant turtle and, of course, his dog. 

One day, as he draws in his fish net, he discovers footprints upon 
the sand, and, tracing them, he captures a head-hunter, whom he 
calls “Friday the Thirteenth.” Strung around Friday’s neck are a 
set of radio tubes, and on his canoe are strips of zinc and copper 
wire, the nucleus of a radio set. Steve commandeers the material 
and, after much ingenuity, gets the voice of a tenor singer. 

Lured by the strange singing, a beautiful native girl creeps up to 
the house. In doing so she falls into one of Steve’s animal traps, 
where Steve finds her later. But before he comes across her, Friday 
has been scared by an unusually heavy burst of static and flees. 

Meantime, Belmont had shot his tiger in Sumatra and was on the 
return trip. His yacht is put in at an island near that occupied by 
Steve, and Belmont, with the aid of expensive gifts, arranges to 
have a group of natives make up as cannibals and swoop down upon 
Steve. This would have been all right if it hadn’t been for the fact 
that one of the chiefs in the group was the man from whom Saturday 
had fled. An additional menace came from the fact that the escaped 
Friday had mustered about 500 savages to annihilate Steve. 

When the make-believe cannibals arrive and the chief sees his 
native girl there, his group decides to become cannibals in reality. 
Steve is captured and a fire is lighted under him, but voices from 
his crude radio scare the natives away, with the result that Steve 
takes advantage of the lull to chase the natives into his largest animal 

Belmont and Professor Carmichale arrive, and Belmont hands over 
his check for the thousand. But at this point Friday and his head¬ 
hunters arrive. The island is surrounded and attacked from all sides. 
Escape looks impossible, but Steve says: “Double or nothing on that 
bet that I get out of this one.” , 

Steve hurries his friends to the yacht, and after a spectacular chase 
he manages to clamor aboard himself. And there, hidden under a 
tarpaulin, he finds the girl Saturday. Belmont laughs and says: Now 
let’s see you get out of this one.” Steve replies: ‘Triple or nothing 
on the bet.” And he does get out of it. 


2-Day Feast Held in South Seas 

as Fairbanks Aid Weds TSative 

Bride of Walter Pahlman Direct Descendant of Most 
Famous Chief in History of Tahiti 


While filming “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” in the South Seas, which 
opens.at. Doug¬ 

las Fairbanks stopped production 
for two days to participate in the 
Tahitian wedding ceremony of Wal¬ 
ter Pahlman, chief of his technical 
staff, and Simone Terai, a direct de¬ 
scendant of the most famous chief 
in the history of Tahiti. 

The native ceremony was per¬ 
formed in the district* of Tiariroo, 
the bride’s ancestral home. It was 
marked with all the colorful, ancient 
pageantry consistent with the his¬ 
torical Polynesian tribe. 

500 Natives Attend 

More than five hundred natives, in 
costumes and full regalia—relatives 
and guests—were augmented by Mr. 
Fairbanks and several menfibers of 
his company, including William 
Farnum, and his leading lady, Maria 
Alba. 

The first day was given over to 
feasting and dancing, together with 
many contests and games, a sort of 
Junior Olympics. Doug was right 
at home in many of these events. 

Near the end of the first day’s 
feasting and making merry, the bride 
was taken to a mountain pool and 
bathed by her bridesmaids, an old 
Tahitian custom. Then there was an 
evening banquet, lasting all night, 
spread upon banana leaves under 
the trees, the chief dish being wild 
pig—many of them baked whole. 

An Old Custom 

The marriage ritual consisted of a 
review of the girl’s ancestors and 
their deeds of prowess. In part the 
chief read (from words and signs 
painted on tapa cloth) with a great 
and feverish display of dramatics: 

“Vaiarii-Tu-Te Moana, the high 
chief of the Oropaa, boastful of their 
forebears, is my ancestor. 

“The birds that fly to the sun are 
mine, the little birds of the Oropaa. 

“The groom (Mr. Pahlman) shall 
henceforth be known as ‘The Red 
Glow in the Sky.’ 

“If the first-born be a girl she 
shall be known as ‘Cloudy Sky.’ 
But if the first-born be a boy, 
blessed is he and all shall call him 
‘Clear Sky from Afar.” 


“The thundering sea is yours . . . 
the birds in the cave are yours, and 
the mountain top is yours to the 
highest tree of Mount Papoti. 

“You have bathed in the pool of 
Mapfetauroa — no more will little 
Torea color with burning eyes. 

“Your chief (husband) shall carry 
the war spear of Itutemoana who 
often spoke thus: 

“I drive my war spear and the 
land is torn up by the roots— 
“I lay down my spear, and my 
spear is wet with blood in the 
day.” 

An Enormous Chief 

The legend of Mrs. Pahlmau’s 
great forebear heard most often in 
Tahitian history, relates to his size 
and ability to conquer all enemies. 
There is a mountain peak on the 
island of Moorea, which has a large 
natural tunnel about thirty feet in 
diameter through the highest peak. 
The story told (and fully believed) 
is that the Chief’s enemies attaejeeu 
him in Tahiti, then sought refuge 
behind the island of Moorea. 

Like the chiefs of Greek classics 
and nursery rhymes, this Chief was 
enormous, about four or five stories 
high (as Americans compute 
height). To show his contempt for 
his enemy he lay down on the grass, 
under a pendanus tree, cooled his 
feet in the surf some distance away, 
then leaning one elbow on a roqk 
he called for his. biggest spear. 
When it was brought he non¬ 
chalantly hurled it fourteen miles 
through the air, straight through the 
mountain peak of Moorea. The fall¬ 
ing spear and the tumbling stone 
sent the enemies flying, confused, 
and bewildered—and they never 
came back again. 

Strangely enough, the large stone 
upon which the Chief leaned with 
his left elbow (there is the imprint 
of this in the stone) is in the 
grounds of the home Doug occu¬ 
pied during his stay in Tahiti. It is 
one of the show things of the island 
and a shrine visited more than ever 
now that it has become known that 
Fairbanks lived there 














































SURE-FIRE MATERIAL TO PUT YOUR PICTURE OVER 


Tahitian Music 
Mirrored in 
Doug’s Film 


Alfred Newman, Composer, 
Captures Mood of 
South Sea Airs 


One of the. outstanding features 
of “Mr. Robinson Crusoe/' the 
Douglas Fairbanks picture which 

comes to the.theatre. 

is the musical score which supple¬ 
ments it. 


Alfred Newman, famed composer, 
did it, and by so doing he has lent 
infinite quality and color to the 
South Sea idyll pictured in the Fair¬ 
banks film. The quaint and plaintive 
strains of the South Seas undertone 
the movement with a striking obli¬ 
gato, much of which is pitched in 
minor keys. 

As the greater portion of the 
Polynesian alphabet is made up of 
vowels, so is the South Sea music 
composed largely of minors. Mr. 
Newman has capitalized the native 
music in his score, the result being 
one of his best pieces of work. 
And this is a big order when it is 
considered that much of the best 
music emanating from Hollywood^ 
has come from his pen. 



Douglas Fairbanks/* *Mr Robinson Crusoe 


Customs of the South Seas, glori¬ 
ous pictorial value and unique cos¬ 
tuming lend great novelty to “Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe.” The story deals 
with a man isolated on a desert 
island, where he works out his own 
salvation after the manner of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, except that he is con¬ 
fronted with many harrowing 
experiences. 

William Farnum, Maria Alba, 
Earle Browne and others contribute 
ftauch to the interest of the picture, 
which was directed by Edward 
Sutherland and whose story was 
written by Tom Geraghty. 


3—Two Col. Scene (Mat 05c; Cut 50c) 


Receptions and Feasts Attended by French Governor, 
Tribal Chief and Native Belles 


NATIVE ARTISANS 
HELP DOUG TO 
MAKE FILM 


Polynesians Work Wonders in 
Making Settings for "Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe" 


Forty Polynesians and Chinese, 
uncanny artisans, solved a big prob¬ 
lem for the Douglas Fairbanks com¬ 
pany on the islands of Tahiti and 
Moorea, where Doug made scenes 
for “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” the cur¬ 
rent offering at the .. 

This picture deals with the ad¬ 
ventures of a modern Robinson 
Crusoe who forsakes civilization 
and riches to prove that even in this 
day and age a man can work but 
his salvation on a desert island with 
only his wits, his bare hands and a 
sense of humor. All that Robinson 
Crusoe did, Doug does, and more. 

In fact, of his own free will he 
exiles himself on a small South Sea 
Isle, landing with nothing but the 
clothes on his back and a dog, and 
eventually building a pent house 
with all the comforts of home, in¬ 
cluding hot and cold running water, 
a valet named “Friday the Thir¬ 
teenth,” and a lively romance with 
a girl named “Saturday.” 

Where the 40 Polynesians and 
Chinese artisans came in was in 
constructing from cocoanuts, sea- 
shells, sawfish, etc., all of the in¬ 
genious implements used by Doug 
in his Crusoe castle. From Liana 
twigs, they made rope; from iron- 
wood they made implements; from 
bamboo, water pipes and traps to 
catch animals; from pendanus 
leaves, walls and mats. “And what 
a native can’t make from a cocoa- 
nut,” said Doug, “isn’t in a mail 
order catalogue.” 


The joint arrival at Papeete, 
Tahiti, of the Douglas Fairbanks 
company and the chartered yacht, 
Invader, to film “Mr. Robinson 

Crusoe,” opening . 

at. was the signal 

for a reception and jollification such 
as has never been exceeded in the 
South Seas. 

Fairbanks arrived at Papeete from 
San Francisco via the Union Royal 
Mail Liner, Makura, while the In¬ 
vader made port one week later. 
With Fairbanks were Edward Suth¬ 
erland, director; Tom Geraghty, 
writer; William Farnum, actor; 
Maria Alba, leading lady, and Aileen 
Bauer, linguist and Miss Alba’s 
chaperon, in addition to several 
technicians. 

Sea-Going Studio 

The Invader, besides appearing in 
the picture, served as a sea-going 
studio for Doug during his stay in 
the South Seas, carried Earle 
Browne and C. L. Lewis, produc¬ 
tion executives, and several mem¬ 
bers of the technical crew, in 
addition to a cargo of equipment, 
including four monkeys and two 
parrots, a load of dynamite and 
other explosives. 

Doug was welcomed to the islands 
by Governor General Jore on behalf 
of the French government, and an 
immediate bombardment of recep¬ 
tions began, featuring wild pig 


Everybody in Fairbanks Company 

Given Nick-Names by Tahitians 


Doug’s Name, in English, Was “Supreme Renown,” and Production 
Manager Was Dubbed the Equivalent of “Sex Appeal” 


A fine old Tahitian custom is that 
of giving a Polynesian name to 
every newcomer visiting Papeete, 
according to Douglas Fairbanks, 
who went to the Society Islands to 
make “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” the 
new United Artists picture starring 

Doug at . in conjunction 

with . 



Douglas Fairbanks/* 
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8—One Col. Scene (Mat 05c; 
Cut 30c) 


South Sea natives specialize in 
brief apparel, picturesque language, 
keen observation and a quaint sense 
of humor, Fairbanks says. They size 
you . up the minute you hit their 
islands and then figure out a nick¬ 
name that fits you. 

With one eyeful of Maria Alba, 
Fairbanks’ leading lady, they_ in¬ 
stantly called her, Tiare Apetaih, 
which means “Flower of the Clouds.” 
And with a glimpse of William Far¬ 
num, who plays the role of a wealthy 
sportsman in this modern Robinson 
Crusoe cinema, they shouted, “Tata- 
moni,” meaning “Many Riches.” 

Then along came Harry Ham, com¬ 
pany manager, wearing a pair of blue 
shorts, whereupon the Polynesians 
shouted, “Piripau Ninamu!” which is 
their quaint way of saying, “Mr. Blue 
Pants!” Earle Browne, playing the 
part of a profes'sor, and who looks 
very serious, drew the moniker, Pope 
Maitai, which is Tahitian for “Good 
Missionary.” Eddie Sutherland, whose 
pet aversion is his brief stature, was 
dubbed, Poto, or “Shorty.” And the 
business manager, Dave Rose, was 
called Tata Tahip, “The Man Who 
Counts.” Charles L. Lewis, produc¬ 
tion manager, won the prize title in 
Tana Neheneh, meaning “Sex Ap¬ 
peal.” 


Pet Monkey’s Prank 
Causes Near-Tragedy 
on Fairbanks’ Yacht 


Monkey business aboard the 
yacht “Invader,” which 
formed part of Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ expedition to the 
South Seas to film “Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe,” now at the 

.was responsible for 

a near-tragedy. 

On the twelfth day out 
from Los Angeles, “Gagi,” 
one of the “monks” in the 
cargo, turned on a bathtub 
faucet and ran out nearly all 
the fresh water. When dis¬ 
covered, he took to the rig¬ 
ging, the crew in hot pursuit, 
and gave a busy half hour un¬ 
til captured. Fortunately, 
tropical rain replenished the 
water supply. Tarpaulins 
were spread and the tanks re¬ 
filled. 

The monkey was sentenced 
to the ship’s brig for the rest 
of the cruise. 


Douglas Fairbanks Became Actor 

Soon After College Graduation 


Star Displayed Histrionic Talent in School, So Family Friend Won 
Him Place in Stock Company 


Doug’s Arrival in the South Seas 

Signal for Record Jollification 


feasts and native dances, attended 
by tribal rulers and South Sea 
belles. 


In return for this hospitality, 
which reached its peak with the 
arival of the Invader, Fairbanks 
gave the natives their first view of 
talking motion pictures. With spe¬ 
cial equipment taken with him, 
Doug staged a show for the benefit 
of the Pierre Loti Memorial, ojfer- 
i n g as the feature attractions 
“Mickey Mouse” and “Around the 
World in Eighty Minutes.” 

Not a Travelogue 

The picture Doug filmed in this 
tropical paradise is not a travelogue 
but a South Sea epic in which he 
plays the role of a modern Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, with a man Friday, 
whom he calls “Friday the Thir¬ 
teenth,” and also a dog, even as 
Crusoe had. In fact, the dog is 
quite a character himself, having 
been Doug’s pet for the past ten 
years. He is just a mutt, Doug 
says, but with a strong strain of 
airedale. 

About ten years ago he strayed 
into the studio, adopted Doug as 
his master, and has been there ever 
since. So Fairbanks took him to the 
South Seas, where he made hifc bow 
as a screen actor as the Mr. Rob¬ 
inson Crusoe’s companion, one of 
the principal roles. 


Douglas Fairbanks, who comes to 

the*.. Theatre on., 

in “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” was born 
in Denver, Colo. In that city he 
was educated at the Jarvis Military 
Academy, at East Denver High 
School and at the Colorado School 
of Mines. 

His boyhood training at Denver 
included fencing, dancing Delsarte, 
dramatic literature and a wide range 
of athletic exercises beside regular 
academic studies. 

When he was seventeen Frederick 
Warde, a family friend, met young 
Douglas Fairbanks and added him 
to his repertoire company in New 
York, where the youthful aspirant 
ran the whole gamut of Shakes¬ 
peare, acquiring valuable experience 
which he supplemented in special 
courses in Harvard University. Be¬ 
fore long, Douglas Fairbanks was 
a Broadway star, the youngest of 
his rank. 

Lured to Movies 

Then he yielded to the lure of 
the movies at a salary of $2,000 a 
week. He was induced to enter the 
film field by David Wark Griffith, 
during a chat at the New York 
premiere of Mr. Griffith’s “The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

His first film production was “The 
Lamb.” It was made for the old 
Triangle Company. Others even 
more popular followed, so that it 
soon appeared the stage success of 
young Fairbanks was being repeated 
on the screen. His happy sense of 
virile comedy and thrilling acro¬ 
batics whetted the popular film taste 
and a new type of-picture was es¬ 
tablished. 

For a period, he distributed his 
pictures through Artcraft, which 
was afterward acquired by Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. These 
were produced by Douglas Fair¬ 
banks Pictures Corporation and in¬ 
cluded “In Again, Out Again,” 
“Wild and Wooly,” “Down to 
Earth,” “Man From Painted Post,” 
“Reaching for the Moon,” “Modern 
Musketeer,” “Headin’ South,” “Mr. 
Fix It,” “Say, Young Fellow,” 
“Bound in Morocco,” “He Comes 
Up Smiling,” “Arizona” and “Knick¬ 
erbocker Buckaroo.” 

Started Own Company 

Afterward he allied himself and 
his own producing company with 
United Artists Corporation, the 


other founders being Mary Pickford, 
Charlie Chaplin and D. W. Griffith. 
Fairbanks is still one of the owners 
and producing members of this 
corporation. As his own producer 
and star, Douglas Fairbanks made 
such films as “His Majesty, the 
American,” “T h e Mollycoddle,” 
“The Mark of Zorro,” “The Three 
Musketeers,” “Robin Hood,” “The 
Nut,” “The Thief of Bagdad,” “Don 
Q, Son of Zorro,” “The Black 
Pirate,” “The Gaucho,” “The Iron 
Mask”; with his wife, Mary Pick- 
ford, he co-starred in “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” all-talking film ver¬ 
sion of Shakespeare’s “glorious 
comedy.” 

Douglas Fairbanks has always 
been original and forward-looking 
in his attitude toward the motion 
picture, sparing neither time nor 
financial resources in achieving the 
particular end he may have visual¬ 
ized. He created a sensation by his 
production of “The Three Muske¬ 
teers,” which cost him $700,000 to 
make and which was highly spec¬ 
tacular. Not content with that, he 
gave half a year of his time to re¬ 
search and production on a romantic 
drama twice the magnitude of the 
picturization of the Dumas story— 
“Robin Hood.” This film has been 
revived many times since its orig¬ 
inal presentation. “The Thief of 
Bagdad” was fantastic, imaginative 
and thrilling. The sets and effects 
of “the flying carpet” alone cost the 
star small fortunes. 

Always Hires Best 

A pioneer, Fairbanks imported 
from Europe three specialists in 
color work, spending a fortune for 
technical advice and experimenta¬ 
tion before a foot of film of “The 
Black Pirate” was taken. Then he 
screened the romantic adventure 
tale entirely in Technicolor, con¬ 
tributing to the industry his genius 
has so largely affected, the first 
full length color film by the new 
process. 

In “The Gaucho” he brought for¬ 
ward a leading lady named Lupe 
Velez. “The Iron Mask” offered 
his voice from the screen for the 
first time, being a sequel to “The 
Three Musketeers” and presenting 
him again as D’Artagnan. 

And now in “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” he took an entire company to 
the South Seas to make his picture. 


Maria Alba 


A Tintype 


TRIP TO SOUTH SEAS 
EXCITING ONE FOR 
DOUG FAIRBANKS 


Maria Alba, appearing opposite 
Douglas Fairbanks in his new 
United Artists feature, “Mr. Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,” at the.likes 

tennis, horseback riding and walk¬ 
ing, and dislikes olives, hot Spanish 
food and persons who make a noise 
when they chew gum. 


Stowaways, Storms and Attempted 
Suicide Among Company’s 
Eventful Experiences 


In fact, she is very nervous, can¬ 
not sit still long and is particularly 
annoyed by any disturbing noise 
such as pounding or nervously tap¬ 
ping fingers on a desk. 


Blue Favorite Color 


Douglas Fairbank’s 3,658 - mile 
cruise from San Francisco to the 
South Seas where he made “Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe,” now being 

screened at the .. 

furnished plenty of excitement. 

A stowaway \yas discorered the 
first night, and the third day out 
a steward went insane and jumped 
overboard to commit suicide, and 
had to be rescued. 


Her favorite color is blue. She 
dislikes vegetables and eats them 
with much effort. Also she dislikes 
lamb, but is very fond of rich foods. 
These, due to her nervous tempera¬ 
ment, do not make her gain weight. 
She enjoys the movies very much, 
and also the stage, because from 
them she feels she can learn much. 


On the yacht, Invader, -which car¬ 
ried Doug’s technical staff, fire 


She likes to cook and keep house, 
and does so, much to the delight of 
her husband, Dave Todd, casting 
director at Fox. Also she likes warm 
weather, but doesn’t like pajamas 
because she thinks they are not 
feminine. 


She weighs 105 pounds, and is 
five feet tall, and does not like 
apartments; is very fond of flowers 
and trees and nature, and prefers 
Beverly Hills, although she lives in 
Hollywood. 


broke out twice en route to Papeete. 
The vessel was loaded with gasoline 
and explosives, which added to the 
excitement. Following this “Gagi,” 
the monkey-mascot ran out all the 
fresh water. 

And the Invader, which sailed 
down in 22 days, took six weeks of 
storm-bucking head-winds to return. 
The mainsail was ripped off in 
“dirty” weather, one seaman had 
appendicitis and another was swept 
overboard in a storm. However, 
this man caught a life line and was 
dragged back from Davy Jones' 
locker. 


Sometimes she exercises in the 
morning, but has no regular routine 
for this. She is very fond of danc¬ 
ing and dances by herself frequently 
at home, singing her own accom¬ 
paniment. Also she is very fond of 
shoes of all sorts, which she says 
is an “old Spanish custom.” 


Tom Gei-’ghty, writer, who takes a 
cigar out of his mouth only when he 
goes to bed, was called Tatiana Pupui, 
or “Smoking* Volcano.” 

Douglas Fairbanks himself seemed 
to be the only one in the whole party 
who was taken seriously, perhaps be¬ 
cause he knew a lot of magic tricks 
and astounded the natives by pulling 
rabbits out of hats. They called Doug 
Roonui, meaning “Supreme Renown.” 
And they called his dog Ourii Maru, 
or “Lovely Dog.” 


Oratory Pet Aversion 


She dislikes garlic in salad, but 
is very fond of oil and vinegar, and 
likes canaries very much. Her pet 
aversion is the fear that some day 
she will be cSlled upon to make a 
speech. 

Like most other folk, she enjoys 
driving a car and prefers small cars 
to large ones. And she prefers to 
drive down streets lined with trees 
rather than those which afe bare. 

She does not like tall buildings. 
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LAST MINUTE PUBLICITY FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS 


Douglas Fairbanks' New Picture 
Captures Clamor of South Sea 

Romance and High Adventure Laid in Background of 
Breath-Taking Natural Beauty 


“At r. Robinson Crusoe,” the new 
Douglas Fairbanks picture, comes 

to the . theatre on...,.., 

and thus picture-goers will witness 
for the first time the new forte of 
the sprightly Hollywood star, a 
forte crammed with adventure in 
far-away places. 

While “Around the World in 
Eighty Minutes,” the latest Fair¬ 
banks picture, was the forerunner of 
the new idea, it can not rightly be 
included in it, for the reason that it 
was more a random photographing 
of a world tour than the picturiza- 
tion of a sustained story, such as is 
“Mr. Robinson Crusoe.” 

Jazzed Up Crusoe 

“Mr. Robinson Crusoe” was made 
in the most adventurous film expe¬ 
dition ever undertaken by Fairbanks. 
While in no sense a literal transla¬ 
tion of the famous Crusoe tale, it 
contains much, that bears the Cru¬ 
soe flavor, particularly that portion 
dealing with advfentures upon a 
desert isle'.. 

With characteristic enthusiasm, 
Doug goes Robinson Crusoe one 
better in all that he does, but, un¬ 
like Crusoe, he does it with a sense 
of humor. For example. Doug’s 
man Friday is Friday the Thir¬ 
teenth. And the girl who, in the 
role of dusky tropical maiden, furn¬ 
ishes the love interest is known as 
Saturday. And there are cannibals 
and battles and always high adven¬ 
ture of the rollicking sort for which 
Fairbanks is famous. 

“The theme of the tale,” explained 
Doug. “is keyed in the purposeful 
character of a modern Robinson 
Crusoe who tackles and meets every 
emergency with this thought: 
‘There’s a way out.’ In this is 
reflected a spirit of hope and opti¬ 
mism, a concrete truth that ‘happi¬ 
ness is just around the corner’.” 

Unlooked for Adventure 

But all of Doug's adventures in 
the region of Tahiti were not of the 
cinematic sort. And some Averc only 
remotely concerned with the picture. 
There was the occasion, for example, 
when one of his most important 
actors disappeared up a tree and 
stayed there for a whole day. He 
Avas a trained monkey. 

On one occasion fifty natives 
worked all day and refused to ac¬ 
cept pay, saying they would be 
blessed many times, as a new moon 
appeared late in the afternoon and 
fishing would be excellent for an¬ 
other month at least. And then 
there was the day that the natives 
held, the picture up because they 
would not work on a feast day. ... 

Forty Polynesians and Chinese, 
uncanny artisans, solved the big 
problem for* the company when it 
came to creating the “props” for 
this modern Crusoe’s home. In the 
story Doug lands upon a tropical 
island with only a tooth-brush and 
remains to build a pent-house with 
hot and cold running water. It was 
for this that natives were gathered 
from neighboring islands and atolls, 
and instruments began instantly to 
materialize from ironwood, bamboo, 
shells, sawfish, liana twigs (for 
ropes), pandanus leaves (for Avails 
and mats) and also from cocoanuts. 
What the natives cannot make from 
a cocoanut, the tree and its branches, 
is not in a mail-order catalogue, 
Doug declared. 


Doug Grows a Beard 
in 15 Minutes and 
Mystifies Tahitians 

While filming “Mr. Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,” now being fea¬ 
tured at the ., Douglas 

Fairbanks mystified the na¬ 
tives by apparently growing a 
beard in fifteen minutes. This 
occurred when he made his 
transformation from street 
clothes to his Robinson Cru¬ 
soe make-up. 

The natives saw him go 
clean-shaven into a small 
thatched hut, and come out a 
few minutes later wearing a 
full-grown beard. They did 
not know, of course, that 
John Pitcairn, make-up artist, 
was inside the hut and that he 
created the beard from crepe 
hair. 

Being superstitious, the na¬ 
tives regarded Doug as quite 
a miracle-worker, especially 
when they watched him tear 
the beard off with his hands 
at the end of the day when 
work was ended. 


Located Recluse 

Doug took a gambler's chance in 
the matter of a make-up artist. 
There was not one available Avhen 
he departed from San Francisco, 
but he remembered that a A'ery cap¬ 
able one. John Pitcairn, had worked 
on “The Iron Mask” and then had 
left for the South Seas. The star 
determined to find him. It took 
Aveeks to do it. but he found him in 
the end, and Pitcairn Avorked on the 
picture. 

Another interesting sidelight de¬ 
veloped in the Tahitian wedding 
ceremony of Walter Pahlmann, 
chief of the Fairbanks technical 
staff, who married according to 
tribal custom Simone Terai, which 
in English means “Grand.” and who 
is a direct descendant of the most 
famous chief in the history of Tahiti. 
More than 500 guests attended in 
full regalia, and the event consumed 
two days of feasting, games and 
revelry! 


Fairbanks Dash 
Shines Aneiv in 
“Crusoe” Film 




Douglas Fairbanks 
star cfvAv Robinson Crusoe" 

4—One Col. Star Scene (Mat 05c; 
Cut 30c), also available in Two Col. 
size. Order 1—2 Col. Star Scene (Mat 
10c; Cut 50c) 


Romance and Adventure Laid 

Against Background of South 
Sea Beauty 

( Review) 

Having happened upon a new 
forte in “Around the World in 80 
Minutes,” Douglas Fairbanks 
demonstrates in “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” which opened yesterday at the 

. theatre, AAdiat really can 

be done Avith this type of picture 
Avhen one enters seriously into its 
spirit. 

For “Mr. Robinson Crusoe” is 
one of the most charming efforts 
seen hereabouts in many a moon, 
besides which it is shot through 
with that old Fairbanks elan and 
dash. It is adventurous in the ex¬ 
treme, it is highly romantic and it 
is one of the most beautiful com¬ 
positions ever to come to the screen. 

Made in South Seas 

The picture was made in its en¬ 
tirety in the South Seas, and the 
star and his company have suc¬ 
ceeded admirably in catching the 
mood and flavor of that garden 
paradise. With the exception of 
four principal players, natives are 
seen in most of the action, and these 
natural actors demonstrate anew 
that drama is instinctive with them. 
One Avould think, in fact, that they 
had been trained for months for 
their rbles. 

“Mr. Robinson Crusoe” concerns 
itself with an adventurous young 
sportsman AA'ho makes a wager that 
he can subsist upon a desert island 
with no assistance from civilization. 
In other words, he can successfully 
duplicate the life of Defoe's famous 
character. Not only does he succeed 
in winning his bet. but he unearths 
several other complications, such as 
a hand-to-hand conflict with a headr 
hunter, battles with cannibals and 
the capture of a beautiful native 
maiden in one of his traps. 

Fairbanks Great 

Fairbanks is, of course, the main¬ 
spring of the picture. In several of 
the sequences he is better than he 
ever has been, and this is a very- 
large order. Maria Alba is his lead¬ 
ing woman, and William Farnum 
exerts his villainous touch here and 
there. 

Edward Sutherland directed, and 
Tom Geraghty Avrotc the story. 


Douglas Fairbanks 
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Crusoe Picture 
Doug’s Best in 
Many Years 


Star Brings South Sea Beauty, 
Adventure and Romance 
to Shut-ins 

{Review) 

Adapting his latest story to a for¬ 
eign locale and journeying to that 
locale to photograph it, Douglas 
Fairbanks came to town yesterday 
in “Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” -his new- 
est picture, and in many ways his 
best in years. 

The picture is not, as believed, a 
travelogue. It tells a sustained story, 
one based upon the celebrated Defoe 
character. But it goes a lot farther 
than the Robinson Crusoe of fiction, 
and. moreover, it handles its sub¬ 
ject matter Avith a sense of humor, 
an ingredient unknoAvn in the famed 
classic. There's a character called 
Friday the Thirteenth and there’s 
another called Saturday, which Avill 
give you an idea. 

Journeyed Afar 

Doug transported an entire com¬ 
pany to the island of Tahiti in the 
South Seas to picturize this story 
froiii the pen of Tom Geraghty, and 
Edward Sutherland, one of Holly¬ 
wood’s best comedy producers, di¬ 
rected. The result is a beauty 
seldom seen upon local screens. 
Scene after scene is laid on a back¬ 
ground of breath-taking sunsets o\-er 
atolls and blue lagoons. And, Avith 
the exception of the four principal 
players, the picture is enacted by 
natives. 

Superimposed upon this pictorial 
beauty is a musical obligato based 
upon the plaintive strains of Poly¬ 
nesian folk songs, most of it in 
minor key. 

The star carries the main burden 
of the story, of course, and seldom 
has he been better. The material is 
made to order for him, being shot 
through with romance and high ad¬ 
venture. and he makes the most of 
it. Maria Alba is his leading woman, 
and the little Latin catches the dash 
and elan which motivates Doug. 
William Farnum is a particularly 
convincing “heavy.” 

Story Has Glamor 

"Mr. Robinson Crusoe” 7 tells the 
story of a young sportsman Avho, 
upon a wager, goes to an unin¬ 
habited South Sea island just to 
prove that he can successfully sub¬ 
sist upon it. even though he brings 
with him only a toothbrush and his 
nondescript dog. 

How he manages to Avin that 
Avager provides a gorgeous evening’s 
entertainment. It concerns itself 
with cannibals, head-hunters, beauti¬ 
ful native maidens and all the drama 
that go Avith them. 


Fairbanks in Role 

of Modern Crusoe 

Douglas Fairbanks appears as a 
modern Robinson Crusoe in his new 
starring vehicle. “Mr. Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” which opened yesterday at...... 

This production deals with the expe¬ 
riences of an adventurous sportsman 
who isolates himself on a South Seas 
island to win a bet. With nothing but 
a toothbrush and his faithful dog, 
he comes to grips with nature in the 
rough, encounters cannibals and no 
end of harrowing experiences, and 
finishes with a bamboo penthouse and 
a beautiful South Seas maiden in his 
hands. The picture abounds in humor 
and rapid-fire action, and is framed 
in a gorgeous and novel tropical set¬ 
ting. Tn fact, its rhythm and move¬ 
ment is reminiscent, in many instances, 
of “Robin Hood.” 


Eddie Sutherland, Doug’s Director . 

Would Retire to the South Seas 

Islands Are One Grand Movie Setting, Says Man Who Made 
“Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” and Life Is Idyllic 


EdAvard Sutherland, director of 
Douglas Fairbanks’ “Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe,” Avould like nothing better 
than to spend the remainder of his 
days in the South Seas, he declared 
following his return from Tahiti 
Avith the Fairbanks company. 

Some few members of the com¬ 
pany declared against residence in 
the South Seas because of the op¬ 
pressive heat, but Sutherland dif¬ 
fered. While there, he explains, he 
gazed upon the Avaving palms and 
blue lagoons with the eye of a mo¬ 
tion picture director and sang: 
"Aloha be blowed; I’ll be back next 
month.” 

A Grand Movie Set 

"We made most of the scenes of 
Mr. Robinson Crusoe’ on Tahiti,” 
declared Eddie. “They call it the 
‘Pearl ol the Pacific,' but to me it 
Avas one glorious movie setting. 
Plank the camera down anyAvhere, 
and you had a pictorial dream. Pick 
any girl you found in the blue 
lagoon, or call any native down 
from a cocoanut tree and you had 
a wonderful trouper, Avith a highly 
developed sense of d r a hi a and 
humor—all for forty cents a day. 

“Some days Ave had two or three 
hundred Polynesians Avorking for 
us. If we told them not to return 
the next day they' would break down 
and cry. The whole thing Avas a 
glorious gambol for them. Once I 
had 100 natives Avorking around the 
yacht. ‘Lunch’ AA'a-s signalled from 
the shore, and l ordered out the 
boats. But before the interpreter 
could say a Avord a hundred brown 
bodies had flashed through the air 
to swim ashore as a matter of 
course. After all, it was only a 
little more than a mile aAvay. And 
they swam back after lunch, too. 

6ne Picture House 

“There is one cinema on the 
island, and the films it shows are 
five years old. While I was there 
they ran ‘The Sea Wolf,’ in Avhich 
I played a cabin boy, Avas beaten up 
by Wally Beery and at the end 
sacrificed my life to save the hero¬ 
ine. The audience recognized me, 
and Avhen I came out there Averc 
more than 500 natives cheering me, 
and thev kept up the demonstra¬ 
tion until the manager had to call 
them all in and sIioav the film again. 

“Was I proud?” 


TAHITI NATIVES 
BORN ACTORS, 
SAYS DOUG 

Rhythm and Pantomime Natural, 
Declares Star of "Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe" 


One of the principal actors in 
Douglas Fairbanks’ new picture, 
"Mr. Robinson Crusoe,” now the 

feature attraction at the., 

is Chief Tupa, of the district of 
Mahina, Tahiti, avIio traces his 
ancestry back to the time when 
white men w r ere unknown in the 
South Seas. 

Chief Tupa, an expert fisherman 
and diver, plays the part of the can¬ 
nibal chief in the Fairbanks film and 
demonstrates an histrionic ability 
that may well be envied by' any of 
HollyAvood’s trained character ac¬ 
tors. 

Natural Actors 

“All of the South Seas natives 
are natural actors,” said Doug. 
"Vou merely tell them what to do, 
and immediately they perform with 
the skill of veterans. Rhythm and 
pantomime seem to be among their 
birthrights.” ' 

I he scene in which the cannibals, 
under the leadership of Chief Tupa, 
prepare to make a shore dinner of 
Doug is so • realistic that it makes 
the jitters jump from vertebra to 
vertebra like flashes of static. 

Although Chief Tupa plays a 
most realistic cannibal, there arc 
no traces of cannibalism in his fam¬ 
ily, at least not among his ancestors 
in the Society Islands. If this cus¬ 
tom was in vogue before his people 
migrated from some more remote 
South Sea Island, there is no record 
of it in the family album. 

Leads Quiet Life 

In private life, the chief engages 
in a very orderly tnough exciting 
line of endeavor. He is a pearl diver 
and fisherman, and holds the record 
for time under AA'ater. 

He has lifted many valuable pearls 
from the bottom of the sea, and slit 
the throat of many a shark and 
octopus. 


Fairbanks Finds Make-up Artist 

Lost for Years in the South Seas 

Pitcairn Had Worked on “The Iron Mask” and Then Dropped 
Out of Sight, But Doug Found Him 


When Douglas Fairbanks sailed 
away for the South Seas on his 
yacht, the Invader, he had a full 
complement of artists, writers and 
a technical staff, but he lafcked one 
important cog—a make-up artist for 
himself and his troupe. The right 
man was not available when Doug 
left on his long cruise, but he re¬ 
membered that a very capable artist, 
John Pitcairn, had worked Avith him 
on "The Iron Mask,” and later had 
departed and lost himself some- 
Avhere in the South Seas. 

Doug has played hunches all his 
life, so in leaving he said, “We’ll 
find Pitcairn someAvhere down there 
—I feel it in my bones—especially 
my Avish bones.” 

Started Search 

Arriving at Tahiti inquiry was 
made for Pitcairn. Someone volun¬ 
teered that there was a “Mrs. Pit¬ 
cairn” Avho operated a hotel on the 
outskirts of Papeete, called “The 
Blue Lagoon” — maybe she Avould 
know something about the man they 
sought. She did. Because she hap¬ 
pened to be Mrs. John Pitcairn. 
Doug AA'as happy' and thrilled about 
his hunch coming true. There Avas 
only one fly in the ointment—Jack 
Avas aAvay r on a Avild adventure— 
heaven only kneAv AA'here. 

Always an adventurer—like his 
illustrious forebears, who discovered 
and settled the Pitcairn Islands in 
the South Seas—Jack had sailed 
away two months before, master of 
his own ship and carrying a cargo 
of rum to Mexico. When he would 
get back—and even if he would ar¬ 
rive there—no one would A'enturc. 

A month later Doug was sailing 
into the small port of a strange 
island when a lugger came limping 
in from the opposite side of. the bay. 
The r natives diVided their curiosity' 
and interest between Doug’s y r acht 
and the battered old craft putting 
in for Avater. A few hours later 
Doug learned that the other vessel 
had just returned from a most thrill¬ 
ing voyage of seventy'-two days, had 
lost most of her sails in storms; and 
Avere reduced to slim rations and no 


water at all. Stirred by the color of 
the story, and the pluck of the mas¬ 
ter and crew, he went to make a 
friendly and complimentary call. . . . 

It Was Pitcairn 

You’re right! It was Jack Pit¬ 
cairn. He had grown a full beard 
and Doug did not recognize him at 
first. But Jack was so delighted to 
see Doug he fell upon his shoulders. 
Pitcairn suffered a shock of reaction 
shortly afterward, explaining that 
he thought for the moment he was 
seeing things and that it was all a 
dream, topping his nightmare of 
reality' in his uneven battle against 
the tropical storms. 

Pitcairn joined the Fairbanks staff 
soon afterward and did all the make¬ 
up Avork for Doug. William Farnum, 
Earle Browne, Maria Alba and 
other members of the cast. 



Douglas Fairbanks/* 
’Mr Robinson Crusoe 


9 —One Col. Scene (Mat 05c; 
Cut 30c) 

































STIR UP TALK WITH THESE 


LOBBY CARDS 


Vrhere’s a showmanship gleam to these vividly colored lobby 
accessories. The contrasting color schemes lift the 11 x 14’s, 
22 x 28’s and the 14 x 36 card right out of the ordinary groove.' 
Interesting highlights of "Mr. Robinson Crusoe” are illustrated 
in eye-arresting fashion. Provocative scenes and romantic mo¬ 
ments are skilfully woven into these lobby decorations. 

Local merchants will be more than eager to display these cards 
in their windows. They are ever on the lookout for really novel 


material to attract the attention of the passersby. Be sure your 
theatre imprint and play date is featured prominently in this 
connection. 

For more than a week previous to your opening date of "Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe” these accessories should decorate your lobby. 
They will create advance teaser interest and tie in directly with 
the ads you run in the newspaper ahead of opening days. Remem¬ 
ber these lobbies create a flash that you can translate into cash. 


22x28 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 


(Title Card) 

The Exhibitors’ Service Department of the 
UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 
wants to cooperate with you 
If there is any additional information or 
help you desire in connection with the ex¬ 
ploitation of this picture— 

Wire or Write 
HAL HORNE, 

Advertising 6* Publicity Dept., 
United Artists Corp., 729 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
or your nearest 

UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in 
MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Order Blank 

Send to 

Manager......Theatre. 

Town.--—.......State.-. 


Town.--—.......State.. 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 

Price 

How Many 

POSTERS (Lithographed): 



One Sheet..-. 

$0 15 


Three Sheet.... . 

.45 


Six Sheet.. 

.90 


Twenty-four Sheet. 

2.40 


WINDOW CARD (Lithographed). 

.07 


BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8 x 10: 



All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby 



star heads)..... 

3.00 


Special First Run Stills (20 in set).. 

2.00 


Single Cop'ies, each. 

.10 


LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 



Hand colored, 22 x 28, each. 

.40 


Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight... 

.75 


INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each 

.25 


SLIDE, COLORED. 

.15 


HERALDS, per 1,000. 

3.50 


1—Two Col. Star Scene Drawing. 

Mat 

1 A 

Cut 


2—Two Col. Scene Drawing. 

.IU 

1 A 

.50 


3—Two Col. Scene (Doug and girl) . 

.1U 

.10 

.50 

.50 


4—One Col. Star Scene Drawing (Same as No. 1) 

.05 

.30 


5—One Col. Star Scene Head. 

.05 

.30 


6—One Col. Star Head Drawing. 


.30 

.30 


7—One Col. Scene (Doug at window) 

.05 

.05 


8—One Col. Scene (Doug in water) . 

.05 

.30 


9—One Col. Scene (Silhouette scene) 

.05 

.30 


10—Four Col. Ad ... 

.30 

1.00 


11—Three Col. Ad . 

.20 

.75 


12—Three Col. Ad . 

.20 

.75 


13—Two Col. Ad. 

.10 

.50 




14—Two Col. Ad .. j 

.10 

.50 


15—Two Col. Ad . 

.10 

.50 


16—One Col. Ad....!.. 

.05 

.30 


17—One Col. Ad . 

a< 




.U} 

.30 


18—Two Col. Ad Slug. 

10 



19—One Col. Ad Slug. 

.05 

.30 


Complete set "MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE” Mats, $1.85 




Complete set "MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE” Cuts’ $8.70 





TOTAL. 


Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS 


22x28 


14x36 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the 
picture mentioned herein are authorized to 
use the advertising material and ideas con¬ 
tained in this book solely for the purpose 
of exploiting the picture named herein and 
for no other purpose. The use of such ad¬ 
vertising material and ideas by all other 
persons is prohibited. Any infringement of 
this registered copyright will be prosecuted 
under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXXII, by United Art¬ 
ists Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





































































































































































MAKE THE 

BY 


WHOLE TOWN COOPERATE 
SELLING DEALERS SPACE IN 
# THIS HERALD 


HERE’S DOUG *T H^5 RUST — FIGHTING 
LEAPING, BOUfllftNG DOUG - IN A COMEDY 


DRAMA THAT FAIR! \ 
OF THE SCREFJH 


Heralds are miniature billboards and afford you an opportunity of smashing home a message to 
your patrons at very slight cost. The herald prepared on "Mr. Robinson Crusoe" has been reproduced 
in rich, warm, attractive colors that will catch the eye of your patrons and leave them with an urge to 
see the picture when it plays your theatre. The back page of this accessory has been left blank for the 
imprint of local dealers who can help defray the cost of buying and distributing this high-powered seat- 
seller. 


Let them know you 
have got a real 
show by making the 
ideas in this book 
work tor you. 


TELL THEM WITH TRAILERS 

To permit you to take full advantage of the advertising possi¬ 
bilities of your screen, a punchy trailer, complete with interest- 
arousing scenes and strong sales copy, has been prepared for your 
use. 

Trailers enable you to reach the people who make up the back¬ 
bone of your audience and afford you an opportunity of striking 
home the salient points of "Mr. Robinson Crusoe” in terms of 
entertainment. 

National Screen Service has prepared a trailer which not only 
gets its message home in very brief time, but also, through its 
mounting and anistic finish, conveys to the patron the production 
values that are to be found in "Mr. Robinson Crusoe.” 

Write for special contract arrangement 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 1307 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

1922 So. Vt. Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

300 y 2 So. Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. 


Above—Cover of 
Herald 

Right — Inside 
spread of Herald 

Herald Colors 
Red and Green 



HERALDS 

COST 

ONLY 

$3.50 

per thousand 



BRING THEM IN WITH THESE ACCESSORIES! 

Accessories are the backbone of your contact with the public. Use them for all they are worth. 
Hverything you can possibly need in the way of advertising material has been prepared for your use on 
this picture. On this page you will find the heralds and slide. Then there is a flashy array of litho¬ 
graphs including one, three, six and twenty-four sheets. Large heads of stars are brought out in vivid 
colors to catch the eye. Use these cut-outs for your marquee. 

Lobby Displays—this material is to be used in your lobby, the show-window of your business. 

Cuts and mats have been prepared and are illustrated in this press book. Make use of the stories and 
sell your local editors on the idea to run photos of the leading characters. 

All this material has been prepared to assist you in putting over a whale of an exploitation campaign. 


Your 

Slide 
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rom the Department of ADVERTISING and PUBLICITY 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 


729-SEVENTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Com piete EXHIBITORS 
CAMPAIGN BOOK 


For U. S. 
Mailing 
Place 
Stamp 
Here 



Order Col. .Id < Mill lOr, Cut 30c) 

Printed in ( . 5. A. 



















Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 
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